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A  SHORT  STORY  OF  MEXICO. 
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heard 
might 


HEN  the  writer  was  a  young 
man  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  time  might  come  when  he 
would  have  the  privilege  of 
making  a  tour  throiigh  the  sun- 
ny land  of  Mexico.  He  cher- 
ished that  hope  for  many  years, 
and  at  last  had  the  desire  of  his 
heart  gratified.  Thinking  that 
some  of  the  sights  which  I  have 
seen  in  and  stories  which  I  have 
of  this  very  interesting  country 
be  of  interest  to  Juvenile  In- 
structor readers,  I  have  acceded  to  the 
request  of  the  editor  and  penned  the  fol- 
lowing sketch. 

Taking  up  a  map,  you  will  find  the 
country  of  which  I  speak  lying  south  of 
the  United  States  and  reaching  out  to- 
wards Central  America.  It  is  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fully  eight 
hundred  miles  across  its  shoulders  or  the 
broadest  part.  Although  Mexico  extends 
more  than  six  degrees  into  the  tropics, 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate.  It  has  a  backbone  of 
high  mountain  ridges.  SoQie  of  these 
ridges  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
which  has  the  effect  of  tempering  the 
climate   in  their  vicinity.     At  the  base  of 


these  ridges,  maize,  wheat,  and  other 
kinds  of  hardier  grain  are  raised;  farther 
down  we  find  the  olive,  orange  and  grape ; 
while  down  in  the  lowlands  of  Vera  Cruz 
are  found  the  banana  and  date. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation as  to  who  were  the  .first  settlers  of 
Mexico,  and  from  whence  they  came.  "We 
are  not  the  first,"  says  one  writer,  "who 
have  asked  this  question;  we  are  not  the 
last  who  will  ask  it.  Constantly,  to  the 
inquiring  mind  that  searches  into  the 
history  of  our  country,  this  question 
arises:  'Whence  came  these  people,  and 
when?"  Even  yet,  with  all  the  light  shed 
by  science,  we  go  groping  about  in  the 
dark,  asking  of  ourselves  and  of  one  an- 
other: 'When  and  whence'?'  The  origin 
of  the  American  people  is  enveloped  in 
mystery;  but  our  knowledge  of  that  por- 
tion that  resided  in  Mexico  extends  far- 
ther into  the  past  than  of  any  other,  for 
they  were  more  civilized  when  discovered 
than  any  others.  They  had  records  ex- 
tending back  hundreds  of  years.  They 
had  cities  and  white-walled  temples  and 
palaces,  even  so  long  ago  as  when  Colum- 
bus sailed  into  this  New  World;  yes, 
even  when  the  Northmen  coasted  our 
northern  shores  eight  hundred  years  ago. 
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You  may  add  yet  another  thousand  years 
to  those  eight  hundred,  and  yet  not  reach 
the  period  in  which  those  cities  were 
built  and  to  which  their  records  carry  us. 
Nobody  knows  whence  came  the  first 
populators  of  Mexico.  Some  historians 
think  they  came  from  a  region  in  the 
north ;  others  believe  that  they  originated 
in  the  south;  others  say  that  they  came 
from  the  west;  and  yet  others  that  they 
came  from  the  east." 

While  men  by  searching  have  been  able 


now  known  as  Mexico,  and  who  built  the 
cities  and  white-walh  d  temples  whose 
ruins  still  bear  silent  testimony  to  the 
high  state  of  civilization  which  they  once 
enjoyed. 

But  leaving  sacred,  and  confining  our- 
selves to  secular  history,  we  learn  that 
among  the  first  early  settlers  of  Mexico 
was  the  race  known  as  the  Toltecs — which 
is  another  name  for  artificers,  or  archi- 
tects— who  being  driven  by  hostile  bands 
from    their    possessions     in    the    north. 


MODEKN    MEXICAN    LADIES. 


to  find  out  many  things,  yet  with  all  their 
learning  and  research  they  have  not  been 
able  to  come  to  a  unity  of  belief  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
this  continent.  But  God  knew  from 
whence  they  came,  for  He  brought  them 
to  this  land,  He  caused  their  history  to 
be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding 
generations,  and  in  these  last  days  He 
has  broiight  their  records  to  light.  The 
Book  of  Mormon  contains  a  history  of 
the  people  who  first  inhabited  the  land 


gradually  established  themselves  in  and 
around  the  valley  of  Mexico  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  They  established  a  flourishing  settle- 
ment on  the  northern  end  of  the  valley,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tollantzengo, 
and  there  a  score  of  years  later  ( in  720) 
was  foiinded  the  city  of  Tula,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Toltecs.  The  people  lived  at 
peace  with  each  other;  they  tilled  the  soil 
and  erected  homes  and  places  of  worship. 
They  had  prophets  and  wise  men  among 
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them,  and  were  especially  well  versed  in 
the  scriptures  and  in  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy. 

In  the  year  660  the  Toltecs  decided  to 
prepare  a  sacred  record.  For  this  piirpose 
they  assembled  all  their  wise  men.  proj)h- 
ets  and  astrologers  together  and  began 
the  painting  of  a  divine  book,  which  they 
called  Teoamoxtli.  In  this  record  the 
Toltecs  gave  an  account  of  their  origin, 
also  of  the  deluge,  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  occurred 
at  the  death  of  Christ,  and  a  number  of 
prophecies  concerning  the  future  of  the 
empire.      "It   is   found,"   writes   Kings- 


ed  a  very  high  'zacuali,'  which  is  today  a 
tower  of  great  height,  in  order  to  take 
refuge  in  it  should  the  second  world  (age) 
be  destroyed.  Presently  their  languages 
were  confused,  and,  not  being  able  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  they  went  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  earth." 

With  regard  to  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
at  the  death  of  Christ,  Boturini  says: 
"The  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  happened 
at  the  death  of  our  Savior  was  marked  in 
their  paintings  in  the  year  7,  Tochtli,  and 
that  some  learned  Spaniards  have  com- 
pared their  chronology  with  ours,  and 
have  found  that  they  reckoned  from  the 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ  5199  years, 
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borough,  "in  the  histories  of  the  Tol- 
tecs. that  this  age  and  first  world,  as 
they  call  it,  lasted  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixteen  years;  that  men  were  de- 
stroyed by  tremendous  rains  and  light 
ning  from  the  sky,  and  even  all  the  land, 
without  the  exception  of  anything,  and 
the  highest  mountains,  were  covered  up 
and  submerged  in  water  fifteen  cubits 
(caxtolmolatli);  and  here  they  added 
other  fables  of  how  men  came  to  multiply 
from  the  few  who  escaped  from  this  de- 
struction in  a  'toptlipetlicali;'  that  this 
word  nearly  signifies  a  close  chest;  and 
how,  after  men  had  multiplied,  they  erect- 


which  corresponds  with  the  Roman  cal- 
endar. 

For  over  four  hundred  years  the  Toltec 
empirejfgrew  and  flourished.  Some  time 
in  the  tenth  century  one  of  the  Toltec 
nobles  named  Topiltzin,  was  made  em- 
peror, and  it  was  during  his  administra- 
tion that  the  empire  began  to  show 
signs  of  decay.  "When  the  wicked 
rule,  the  people  mourn;"  and  Topiltzin 
being  a  wicked  man,  a  lover  of  strong 
drink  and  an  admirer  of  fair  women,  he 
gradually  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
subjects. 

It  is  recorded  of  him  that  on  one  coca- 
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sion  a  Toltec  noble  sent  the  emperor  a 
present  of  some  choice  wine  by  the 
hand  of  his  lovely  daughter,  Xochitl,  sig- 
nifying the  flower  of  ToUan.  The  em- 
peror was  delighted  with  the  wine,  and 
even  more  so  with  the  lovely  maiden.  He 
ordered  a  large  supply  of  the  wine,  and 
was  so  enamored  with  the  young  woman 
that  he  made  her  a  prisoner  and  kept  her 
shut  up  in  his  palace  for  many  years, 
during  which  time  she  was  not  allowed  to 
see  any  of  her  relatives. 

Finally  the  people  became  so  disgusted 
with  Topiltzin's  conduct  that  many  of 
them  rose  in  rebellion.  To  civil  war  was 
added  famine  and  pestilence,  and  these 


judgments  of  an  offended  God  made  such 
havoc  upon  the  empire  of  the  Toltecs 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury it  had  perished  from  the  earth. 

Leaving  their  capital  city,  which  they 
believed  to  be  cursed  of  the  gods,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Toltecs  scattered  themselves 
over  the  country  southward.  Many  of 
them,  however,  refused  to  leave,  but  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  valley,  where  they 
exerted  an  important  influence  upon  the 
tribes  that  afterwards  settled  among  them. 
In  my  next  article  I  will  tell  my  young 
friends  of  a  most  remarkable  personage 
who  at  one  time  appeared  among  the  Tol- 
tecs. 
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PRAYER. 


"  HERE  are  some  problems  in  life 
^  that  cannot  be  solved  with  any 
^^^  measure  of  satisfaction  only  by 
the  spirit  and  influence  of  prayer.  They 
are  not  matters  of  past  experience;  they 
are  not  matters  about  which  one  can  reason 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction;  they  are 
problems  of  the  spirit  whose  solution 
must  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  in  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man.  Again  there  are 
troubles  which  we  experience  and  about 
which  we  can  reason  with  no  satisfaction 
whatever.  What  we  often  want  and  need 
most  is  something  that  will  melt  away 
our  sorrows  and  give  relief  to  our  feelings 
of  anxiety  and  distress.  Relief,  therefore, 
from  a  multitude  of  perplexities  of  life 
can  come  to  us  only  in  and  through  the 
influence  of  prayer. 

We  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  know 
the  way — we  are  left  to  ourselves  to  form 
those  judgments  that  must  help  us  in  de- 
ciding what  is  right.   What  we  need  most 


is  not  simply  an  opinion  that  too  often  re- 
flects merely  our  own  will,  but  a  judg- 
ment based  upon  a  prayerfiil  spirit.  What 
we  think  of  a  proposition  based  upon  our 
prayerful  desire  to  know  a  will  higher 
than  our  own  is  vastly  different  from  our 
opinions  formed  from  our  own  will  that 
usually  reflects  the  character  of  our  own 
lives.  That  character  may  be  the  result 
of  a  spirit  of  self-importance;  it  may  come 
from  a  life  of  evil  or  selfishness.  It  is 
often  safer  to  be  able  to  pray  about  a 
thing  that  is  perplexing  than  to  be  able 
to  reason  about  it.  The  most  perplexing 
things  of  life  require  for  their  solution 
the  spirit  of  prayer  and  faith.  They  are 
not  problems  of  mathematical  exactness. 
They  are  often  full  of  human  elements 
beyond  the  domain  of  pure  reason. 

Again,  there  are  things  in  this  life  about 
which  man  can  form  no  adequate  judg- 
ment. They  must  be  judged  by  a  divine 
power  because   they  contain  divine  pur- 
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poses  that  are  not  given  to  man  to  solve 
except  by  faith.  We  must  wait  upon  the 
Lord.  Things  are  not  always  clear  to  us; 
and  the  man  to  whom,  in  his  own  opinion, 
everything  is  clear  is  a  man  whose  high- 
est guide  is  self,  and  generally  a  saltish 
self.  The  man  to  whom  everything  is 
clear  never  prays,  for  he  has  no  need  of 
prayer. 

People  would  like  to  have  correct  jiidg- 
ments  on  matters  that  perplex  them.  The 
solution  they  seek  may  be  of  a  problem 
that  time  only  can  solve.  TLey  miist  wait, 
and  wait  upon  the  Lord — not  in  a  si^irit 
of  doubt  and  misgiving,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
prayer.  The  prayerful  spirit  is  mi;ch 
safer  and  more  likely  to  be  in  harmony 
with  divine  purposes  than  a  spirit  of  im- 
patience which  manifests  itself  in  wilful 
demands  and  selfish  opinions.  We  can- 
not know  everything  that  lies  before  us; 
and  if  it  was  no  discredit  in  the  Son  of 
Grod  to  pray  fervently  for  understanding; 
to  exclaim,  "O  my  Father,  if  it  be  poss- 
ible, let  this  cup  pass  from  me!  neverthe- 
less, not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,"  it  is 
certainly  no  discredit  for  any  Latter-day 
Saint  to  seek  the  solution  of  some  of  life's 
most  difficult  problems  in  prayer.  Jesiis 
frequently  went  by  Himself  to  pray. 
Prayer  was  evidently  the  most  satisfying 
means  of  keeping  Himself  in  harmony 
with  divine  purposes. 

It  may  be  easy  to  find  out  what  the 
scorner,  the  evil-doer  thinks,  but  what  he 
thinks  is  no  guide  for  those  whose  holiest 
desires  are  to  know  the  will  of  (lod.  We 
often  find  ourselves  asking  one  another 
what  another  thinks  about  a  matter  that 
lies  wholly  within  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion. Is  it  wise  to  be  constantly  speculat- 
ing? Would  not  a  prayerful  effort  to  re- 
ceive the  testimony  through  the  Spirit 
that  may  come  to  us  for  our  individual 
guidance  be  more  in  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  the  Gospel  V  The  harmony  of 
the  Spirit  often  contains  the  highest  guid- 


ance, and  it  may  be  vastly  more  import- 
ant to  us  to  enjoy  the  harmony  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  Spirit  than  to  know  coming 
events.  There  are  times  when  we  should 
seek  prayer  rather  than  prophecy.  We 
want  to  know  when  we  ought  to  trust.  It 
is  safer  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  than  to  be 
the  victim  of  either  impatience  or  curios- 
ity. The  important  thing  for  us  to  know 
is  that  this  is  God's  dispensation,  and 
then  to  await  His  solution  of  some  of  its 
most  perplexing  problems.  No  man  can 
wait  upon  the  Lord  who  is  not  actuated 
more  by  the  influence  and  spirit  of  prayer 
than  by  a  determination  to  set  up  his 
judgment  as  the  highest  standard  of 
action. 

Men  and  women  who  are  today  leading 
sincerely  prayerful  lives  are  not  creatures 
of  doubt  and  misgivings.  They  are  not 
blown  about  by  every  wind  of  human 
oijinion.  They  are  not  dissatisfied  and 
full  of  complaint.  They  have  the  assur- 
ance which  the  Spirit  gives  and  that  be- 
comes an  anchor  to  their  lives. 


je 


WORK. 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 
In  roaring  market-place,  or  tranquil  room; 

Let  me  liut  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray: 
"This   is   my    work;    my   blessing:    not   my 

doom: 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 

This  work  can  best  be  done,  in  the  right  way." 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small, 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall  I    cheerful   greet   the    laboring 
hours, 
And  cheerful   turn,  when  the  long  shadows 
fall 
At  eventide,  to  play,  and  love,  and  rest, 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  life  is  best. 

Selected. 


INVITING  DISORDER  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


HE  first  rule  to  be  observed  by  the 
superintendent  is.  "Be  orderly 
yourself."'  The  superintendent 
bustles  about  trying  to  do  three 
at   once,   with    worry    and   hurry 


who 
things 

written  upon  his  every  movement,  is  not 
in  order,  whatever  be  the  extenuating 
circumstances.  If  he  announces  a  song, 
urges  the  children  to  sing,  and  then  talks 
to  his  assistants  or  leaves  the  platform  to 
attend  to  matters  of  detail,  he  has  for- 
gotten that  singing  is  part  of  the  wor- 
ship, that  every  eye  involuatarily  follows 
his  movements,  and  that  the  talkative 
children  will  feel  jDerfectly  free  to  follow 
his  example  also.  He  interrupts  himself. 
He  invites  disorder. 

A  real  leader  is  one  who  makes  others 
work,  not  one  who  does  everything  him- 
self. Usually  the  matters  that  have 
called  him  from  his  post  are  trivial  or 
postponable,  and  could  easily  be  done  by 
the  ushers  and  assistants. 

For  a  teacher  to  be  out  of  order  is  not 
quite  so  noticeable,  but  the  effect  is 
equally  bad  upon  that  particular  class. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  crowd  questions 
of  business  into  the  Sunday  School  hour, 
which  is  radically  wrong,  church  business 
though  it  be,  and  which  must  be  stopped 
if  we  would  train  the  children  to  be  or- 
derly and  reverential.  It  is  more  than  a 
school:  it  is  the  children's  church.  We 
also  forget  that  there  is  "a  time  for  every- 
thing under  the  sun,'"  and  that   we  are 


strictly  enjoined  to  do  all  things  "decent- 
ly and  in  order."  Sometimes  we  mistake 
activity  for  enthusiasm,  and  pride  our- 
selves on  the  bustling  about. 

An  ideal  program  is  one  in  which  each 
part  merges  as  a  logical  sequence  from 
that  which  has  gone  before.  And  there 
should  be  no  "Now  do  this,"  or  "Let  us 
do  that."  Simply  do  the  next  thing,  and 
trust  the  pupils  to  follow.  Theirs  are  re- 
sponsive souls,  easily  carried  from  one 
thing  to  another,  while  the  element  of 
spontaneity  always  delights  them.  It  is 
their  natural  atmosphere. 

Therefore,  the  less  machinery  visible 
the  better,  although  it  must  be  there  and 
in  good  working  order.  This  means  at- 
tention befoi-ehand,  for  our  plans  of  pro- 
cedure must  be  like  the  furnace  that 
heats  the  building, — all  the  ashes  out  on 
Saturday,  the  fuel  in,  and  set  to  burning 
before  the  opening  hour.  Everyone  en- 
tering the  room  feels  the  genial  warmth, 
with  never  a  thought  of  its  origin  unless 
some  awkward  janitor  bangs  the  iron 
doors  and  sends  a  ■  disagreeable  shiver 
through  us.  Instantly  we  picture  the 
grim  old  furnace,  unthought  of  until 
then. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  a  well-regulated  school 
requires  some  weekday  work  from  the 
superintendent  and  his  assistants.  There 
are  any  number  of  saiall,  annoying  things 
that  demand  attention,  but  which  can  be 
avoided  or  settled  by  a  little  forethought. 
Stimlay  Scliool  Times. 


THE  WAYS  OF  GOD 


O 


N  the   1.5th   of  June    a   steamboat 
excursion  of  Sunday  School  chil- 
dren with  their  mothers  and  the 
pastor  of  the  church   to  which    they  be- 


longed, left  one  of  the  piers  of  New  York 
harbor  for  a  day's  outing.  They  had  not 
goE  e  far  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
boat  was  on  fire.      The    scene  which  fol- 
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lowed  was  one  of  the  most  awful  in  the 
history  of  the  great  calamities  that  have 
befallen  the  people  of  this  country.  Near- 
ly a  thousand  people,  mostly  women  and 
children,  were  either  burned  to  death  or 
drowned. 

Their  bodies  were  scarcely  laid  away 
when  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  good- 
,  ness  and  mercy  of  God  in  the  loss  of 
these  women  and  children.  One  writer 
to  a  leading  paper  of  New  York  asks:  '"Is 
this,  then,  an  instance  of  the  goodness 
and  lovingkindness  of  God — the  most 
cruel  and  malignant  idol  that  was  ever, 
and  is  now  worshiped?"  Such  a  ques- 
tion shows  the  source  of  malignance  to  be 
in  man  and  not  in  God. 

Some  of  the  writers  answering  this 
question  think  that  evil  came  not  into  the 
world  because  God  would  have  it  so,  but 
because  of  the  fall,  which  they  look  upon 
as  a  most  unfortunate  calamity  to  the 
human  race.  To  the  Latter-day  Saints  it 
is  clearly  understood  that  "Adam  fell 
that  man  might  be;"  that  we  know  sor- 
row, that  we  may  know  joy:  that  we 
taste  the  bitter,  that  we  may  enjoy  the 
sweet;  and  that  we  are  all  here  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  free  agency  which  we  esteem 
most  highly.  That  agency  permits  us  to 
act  carelessly  as  well  as  wrongfully.  It 
is  an  agency  which  goes  to  the  question 
of  wisdom  as  well  as  evil  intent;  and  up- 
on all  matters  whatsoever  in  which  we 
have  the  freedom  of  our  agency  we  must 
submit  to  the  consequences  of  our  acts. 
The  problems  of  life  are  given  us  to 
solve;  and  while  we  act  in  the  exercise 
of  the  freest  agency,  we  are  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  helpfulness  that  comes  to  us 
so  often  and  in  manifold  ways  through 
divine  interference. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  matters 
which  are  esteemed  a  calamity  in  human 
experience,  we  are  often  liable  to  err  in 
the  conclusion  that  death  is  an  evil.  If 
we  start   out  with  such   an  idea,  we  shall 


be  greatly  misledin  our  logic.  Death  is 
not  an  evil,  not  necessarily  even  a  mis- 
fortune to  those  who  suffer  it.  While  it 
has  its  lessons  to  the  living,  its  purposes 
are  in  the  keeping  of  God,  whose  wisdom 
and  ways  are  often  so  mysterious  to  those 
on  this  side  of  the  veil.  For  anything  we 
know,  death  may  be  a  mercy  of  God;  it 
may  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  are  per- 
mitted to  experience  it. 

When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  such  cat- 
astrophes and  the  distress  they  bring,  we 
have  reference  to  the  living  rather  than 
to  the  dead.  The  .separation  is  painful  and 
ties  the  most  tender  and  binding  have 
been  sundered.  Those  who  depart  this 
life  go  to  the  spirit  world;  the  exact  na- 
ture and  peculiarities  of  life  there  are  not 
given  us  to  know.  The  spirits  occupy 
one  world  and  we  another.  And  how  can 
we  judge  a  life  which  we  could  not  com- 
prehend even  if  we  could  see  it?  We 
speak  of  an  untimely  end,  but  such  an 
expression  has  reference  solely  to  human 
conditions  and  human  understandings. 
It  has  been  given  us  to  understand 
that  to  the  good  at  least,  death  is  no 
misfortune.  To  be  prepared  for  death 
is  commendable  to  those  who  are  worthy 
of  meeting  it. 

The  victims  of  the  steamship,  (ieiici'al 
Slociiin,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  in- 
finitely better  off  than  those  they  left  be- 
hind. It  is  an  old  human  fallacy  to  attrib- 
ute evil  to  death,  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
misfortune.  Death  may  come  to  a  man 
as  the  just  measure  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness,  it  may  be  a  ]3unishment,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  so.  God  has  ordained 
that  those  who  take  life  shall  give  their 
own  in  punishment  therefor. 

The  ancient  Jews  asked  Jesus  who  was 
to  blame  for  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
one  whom  He  had  healed,  himself  or  his 
parents.  That  question  arose  becausi'  of 
a  wrong  impression  among  the  Jews  that 
men's  physical  misfortunes  must   be  the 
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result  of  sin.  The  reply  of  Jesus  is 
conclusive.  He  said  that  neither  the 
man  nor  his  parents  were  to  blame,  but 
that  the  man  was  healed  so  that  the  glory 
of  God  might  be  made  manifest.  In  the 
healing  of  the  man,  God  was  glorified  by 
the  man's  faith  and  by  the  power  and 
authority  that  clothed  the  Savior.  We 
are  not  justified  in  judging  men  or  wom- 
en merely  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
death.  We  should  be  very  careful  about 
ascribing  to  our  Heavenly  Father  the  in- 
tent to  punish  some  one  who  has  lost  his 
life,  especially  when  our  judgment  is  in- 
fluenced by  some  prejudice  or  dislike 
that  lurks  in  our  breasts.  The  truth  is, 
it  is  not  given  us  to  judge  the  dead,  much 
less  to  judge  God  because  of  death. 

J.  M.  T. 


ir  I  WERE  YOU. 

If  I  were  you,  whoever  you  are. 

And  especially  if  you  are  young, 
I  should  hold  to  the  truth,  and,  peace  or  war. 

No  lie  should  sully  my  tongue; 
Neither  a  false  nor  slanderous  word 

Should  ever  my  speech  bemean; 
I  should  scorn  the  slang  of  the  vulgar  herd, 

I  should  ban  the  phrase  unclean. 


If  I  were  you,  whatever  you  be, 

And  especially  young  and  strong, 
I'd  be  eyes  to  the  blind  who  cannot  see. 

And  the  weak  I'd  help  along; 
I  should  give  an  arm  to  the  aged  one, 

No  matter  the  low  estate; 
I  should  solace  the  weary,  and  cheer  the  lone. 

And  aid  the  poor  at  the  gate. 

If  I  were  you,  and  especially  you, 

With  the  strong  young  heart  and  hand, 
I  should  help  with  a  kindly  word  or  two, 

Those  wrecked  on  the  social  strand — 
The  outcasts  who  are  under  eclipse. 

Derelict  on  life's  tossing  sea — 
And  perchance  you  might  hear  from  the  Mas- 
ter's lips — 

"Ye  have  done  it  unto  me!" 

Selected. 


1 


Sunday  School  and  ward  choristers  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  beautiful 
song,  "Memories  of  Galilee,"  which  ap- 
peared in  June  15th  number  of  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor,  has  been  printed  in 
sheet  form,  and  is  now  on  sale  at  the 
office  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 
Price  10  cents  per  dozen  copies. 


FIDELITY   REWARDED. 


"^r   OU    have    all,  my    young   friends. 
•*       heard  of  the   Apostle  Paul.     He 

^^1  lived  many  years  ago,  and  was  a 
faithful  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  was  a  very  zealoiis  worker  for  the 
Master,  and  his  zeal  brought  upon  him  a 
great  deal  of  perseciition  from  those  who 
knew  not  the  true  God.  He  was  beaten, 
cast  into  prison,  and  finally  put  to  death 
for  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

No  matter  where  he  was,  he  took  great 


delight  in  telling  the  people  that  he  was 
a  Christian,  and  that  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  saints  loved  Paul  because  of  his 
faithfulness.  When  he  told  them  that  he 
was  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  he 
expected  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned 
there  they  fell  on  his  neck  and  wept,  and 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  tarry  with  them. 
Tiirning  to  them,  he  said:  "What  mean 
ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart?  for 
I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also 
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to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Curist." 

What  greater  love  could  a  man  show 
for  Christ  than  this — that  he  was  ready 
to  die  for  His  cause.  This  love  many  of  the 
former-day  Saints  possessed.  Their  love 
for  Christ  and  devotion  to  His  cause  drew 
forth  the  admiration  of  the  pagans  them- 
selves, while  they  despised  those  who  for- 
sook their  religion  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing their  lives  and  retaining  worldly  po- 
sitions. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  heard  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Constantius  Chloris. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  himself  was  an 
idolater,  he  favored  Christianity.  He  de- 
cided on  one  occasion  thit  he  would  test 
the  faith  of  the  Christians  who  were  in 
his  service  So  he  declared  publicly  on  a 
certain  day  that  all  the  Christians  who 
were  in  his  palace  would  have  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  ot 
the  Roman  people,  if  they  wished  to  re- 
tain their  offices  and  keep  his  favor.  I 
regret  to  state  that  some  of  those  who 
called  themselves  Christians  hastened  to 
obey  his  order,  so  that  they  might  retain 
their  positions  and  the  favor  of  the  em- 
peror. 


But  there  were  some  true  and  valiant 
followers  of  Christ  who  remembered  the 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  "I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God;  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me,"'  and  they  refused  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Roman  deities. 

Instead  of  meeting  with  the  emperor's 
displeasure  and  punishment,  they  re- 
ceived, much  to  their  surprise,  his  pleasure 
and  approval,  while  those  apostates,  who 
forsook  their  religion  in  order  to  retain 
temporal  honor,  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  dismissed  immediately  from 
his  household. 

One  of  Constantius'  attendants  asked 
him  the  reason  of  this  conduct,  and  this 
is  the  answer  that  he  received:  "Men  who 
sacrifice  their  religion  to  their  interests, 
are  likely  to  fail  in  all  their  other  duties; 
I  could  not  hope  that  they  would  be  more 
faithful  to  their  prince  than  they  had 
been  to  their  God."  And  not  satisfied 
with  having  humbled  and  punished  the 
apostates,  Constantius  publicly  rewarded 
those  Christians  who  had  remained  true 
to  their  religious  convictions  by  commit- 
ting to  them  the  care  of  his  own  person 
and  property. 

M. 


^H^ 
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(CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   i2.3.) 
CHAPTEE    VII. 

OME  short  time  afterwards,  the 
boatswain  had  occasion  to  send 
him   aloft   to  do  some  work  that 
necessitated  the  use  of  a  marlin- 
spikc,*  and  it  was  while  perched  on  the 


*A  sharp-pointed  and  rather  heavy  iron  spike,, 
generally  used  in  the  splicing  of  ropes. 


main  upper-top-sail  yardarm  that  he  hap- 
pened for  a  moment  to  bend  his  head 
forward  over  the  arm  to  examine  a  reef- 
line  that  looked  as  if  it  needed  some  re- 
pairs. 

The  spike,  with  a  rope-yam  attached 
to  it,  hung  from  his  neck  in  a  similar 
way  as  do  the  knives  around  the  ncfks  of 
our  navy  boys;  and  while  bending  his 
head  low  over  the  arm,  the  noose  sudden- 
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ly  slipped  over  his  head  allowing  the 
spike  to  fall  as  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
thunderbolt  to  the  deck. 

"Belay  on  deck!"  bawled  out  the  stow- 
away as  with  horror  he  saw  the  captain 
who  happened  to  be  walking  toward  the 
sail-makers'  room,  now  directly  under 
where  he  was  working.  The  skipper  had 
not  time  for  anything  before  the  spike 
struck  the  deck  with  terrible  force,  alight- 
ing but  a  few  inches  or  so  away  from  his 
feet.  "Oh!  is  it  you?"  calmly  said  the 
captain  looking  up  at  the  stowaway  who 
sat  akimbo  on  the  yardarm  gazing  down 
upon  him. 

Then  followed  an  imprecation  from  the 
commander  too  terrible  to  repeat;  after 
the  delivery  of  which  he  returned  aft  and 
went  below  to  his  cabin.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  the  boatswain  was  summoned  to  his 
presence,  and  it  was  directly  after  leaving 
the  captain's  cabin  that  he  bade  Allon 
quit  work,  and  descend  to  the  deck. 

"The  skipper's  orders  are  that  I  keep 
you  in  close  confinement  during  the  rest 
of  the  passage,"  chuckled  more  than 
spoke  the  boatswain  to  the  stowaway. 

Procuring  a  key  from  the  carpenter, 
the  petty  ofBcer  was  not  long  in  locating 
a  room,  into  which  he  thrust  the  boy, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  if  he 
kicked  up  any  he  would  be  slung  up  by 
the  waist  to  the  yardarm  for  a  few  hours 
as  stowaways  formerly  were,  and  he  had 
never  heard,  he  said,  of  that  law  being  re- 
voked. 

During  his  incarceration,  the  stowaway 
by  reason  of  a  broken  panel  was  able  to 
chat  with  Jerry  who  occupied  a  room 
next  to  him,  and  many  were  the  startling 
sea  yarns  related  by  the  sailor  to  his  fel- 
low prisoner,  purposely  to  while  away  the 
time. 

"Did  you  really  let  go  the  spike  with 
the  intention  of  striking  the  skipper 
down?"  asked  Jerry  as  one  day  they  were 
discussing  their  situation. 


"I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  do  such  a  thing,"  answered 
Allon.  "It  was  purely  accidental,"  con- 
tinued he,  "and  while  the  falling  of  the 
bucket  and  sj)ike  seem  to  be  a  piece  of 
ill-luck  that  attends  me,  the  fact  that  the 
captain  just  at  that  particular  time  was 
under  the  line  of  descent  of  those  arti- 
cles, it  is  to  me  almost  strahger  than  fic- 
tion." 

"The  skipper  avers  you  did  it  with 
malicious  intent  to  injure  him,"  declared 
Jerry,  "and  I  must  admit  it  looks  a  little 
suspicious." 

"I  must  have  been  born  under  an  un- 
lucky star,"  replied  Allon  resignedly. 

Upon  nearing  the  end  of  the  passage 
the  skipper  had  Jerry  released,  and  at 
the  same  time  ordered  Allon  to  present 
himself  at  his  cabin  as  he  wished  to  have 
a  talk  with  him.  Upon  entering  the  mag- 
nificent apartments  of  the  captain,  the 
boy  at  once  noticed  that  he  was  in  a  good 
humor,  and  was  soon  further  convinced 
of  that  fact  when  the  skipper  pointing  to 
a  richly  upholstered  divan  bade  him  be 
seated. 

"Allon,  my  hearty,"  at  length  said  the 
captain,  "I  can  well  understand  your  de- 
sire to  go  ashore  after  our  arrival  in  port, 
and  if  I  could  exercise  my  own  judgment 
in  the  matter,  nothing  should  prevent 
you  from  doing  so.  But  owing  to  the 
fact  that  you  are  a  stowaway,  I  am  com- 
pelled by  law  to  return  you  from  whence 
you  came;  still,  despite  all  that,  I  think 
you  are  cute  enough  to  carry  out  your  de- 
sire all  right." 

"As  this  is  an  American  ship,  I  dare 
not  hold  you  under  lock  and  key  while  in 
port;  yet  I  am  expected  to  debar  you 
from  going  ashore.  But  as  I  just  now 
said,  if  you  will  keep  your  weather  eye 
open,  you  can  get  ashore  all  right.  Here 
are  two  dollars  to  help  you  through,  and 
take  my  advice,  never  stowaway  again. 
Now  do  you  understand  me?"  finished  the 
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captain  at  the  same  time  eyeing  the  boy 
keenly. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  comprehend  your  meaning, 
and  think  I  shall  be  able  to  care  for  my- 
self," answered  Allon  as  he  rose  to  leave 
the  cabin. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  that  the  Anfaiiic  was  towed 
up  alongside  one  of  the  wharves  in  New 
York,  after  which  every  member  of  the 
forecastle  "hands"  went  ashore  while  a 
company  of  dock  laborers  came  aboard  to 
make  arrangements  for  discharging  the 
cargo. 

"Stowaway,  you  get  back  from  that 
gangway,"  commanded  the  captain  in  a 
loud  voice  as  Allon  stood  as  if  ready  to 
convey  his  presence  ashore. 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  returned  the  boy  in  an 
assumed  regretful  tone. 

"Go  and  clean  all  the  brass  work  around 
the  companion-way,  and  remain  there 
until  I  return,"  further  ordered  the  skip- 
per as  he  and  the  first  mate  stepped 
ashore  to  hail  a  hack  that  stood  in  close 
IJroximity  to  the  wharves.  Shortly  after 
his  departure,  Allon  made  his  way  to  the 
laborers  who  just  then  were  busy  in 
erecting  a  derrick  over  one  of  the  "hatch- 
ways" and  questioned  them  in  relation  to 
the  restrictions  placed  on  stowaways  in 
American  waters. 

"Sonny,  this  is  a  free  country,"  an- 
swered one  of  the  men,  "and  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  you  are  at  liberty  either  to 
remain  aboard  or  go  ashore." 

At  this,  the  boy  who  some  few  hours 
before  had  incidentally  taken  off  his 
shoes  and  was  now  barefooted,  repaired 
to  the  forecastle  purposely  to  don  those 
necessary  articles  as  well  as  to  attend  to 
a  few  other  minor  matters  before  taking 
French  leave  of  the  old  ship. 

To  his  surprise  his  shoes  were  gone, 
and  search  as  he  would  not  a  trace  of 
them  could  he  find,  and  he  naturally 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  somebody 


had  taken   them   purposely   to  keep  him 
from  going  ashore. 

Nothing  daunted,  but  rather  more  de- 
termined than  ever,  he  vaulted  over  the 
ship's  side,  and  the  next  moment  alighted 
on  "terra  firma,"  when  imfortunately  he 
stepped  upon  a  plank  from  which  pro- 
truded a  long  nail  that  pierced  complete- 
ly through  his  left  foot. 

It  was  a  painful  wound,  and  a  man  who 
witnessed  the  mishap  after  vainly  recom- 
mending him  to  consult  a  doctor,  ban- 
daged it  up,  and  counseled  him  to  rest  it 
for  a  few  days. 

Rest  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
wending  his  way  into  the  street  he  fol- 
lowed wherever  his  nose  led  him,  which 
course  shortly  brought  him  up  against  a 
policeman. 

"Say,   young  fellow,"  spoke  up  the  of- 
ficer, "what  are  you  doing  without  shoes?" 
"Lost  them,"  answered  Allon. 
"Where?"  interrogated   the  wearer  of 
the  brass  buttons." 

"Could  not  find  the  place  again  if  I 
tried,"  artfully  answered  the  boy. 

"Been  in  degenerate  company  I  pre- 
sume," queried  the  policeman. 

"Where  I  shall  never  be  again,"  replied 
Allon. 

"Well,  look  here,  boy,  you  cannot  walk 
the  streets  in  this  condition,  but  must  go 
and  get  some  shoes  on  your  feet,"  ordered 
the  officer. 

"Can  you  direct  me  as  to  where  I  can 
purchase  a  second-hand  pair?"  asked  the 
friendless  youth. 

Giving  his  baton  a  few  rapid  and  dex- 
terous twirls,  and  anon  twisting  his  mous- 
tache with  as  much  exactness  as  would 
one  preparing  for  a  "fancy  ball,"  the  of- 
ficer at  length  referred  the  boy  to  a  small 
and  dingy-looking  shoe  shop  situated  in 
a  narrow  street  as  unwholesome  in  appear- 
ance as  a  neighborhood  could  well  be. 

Allon  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the 
direction  given  when  in  passing  a  saloon 
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he  came  across  Yank  who  was  just  then 
emerging  therefrom  with  a  parcel  under 
his  arm,  and  who  upon  seeing  Allon  ex- 
pressed surprise  to  find  him  there  and 
that  too  barefooted. 

When  Allon  had  given  an  explanation 
of  his  venture  ashore,  as  also  the  loss  of 
his  shoes,  Yank  gave  vent  to  a  terrible 
oath  at  the  same  time  averring  he  had 
seen  the  boatswain  throw  a  pair  of  shoes 
overboard  just  before  the  ship  was 
moored. 

"But  why  should  he  throw  my  shoes 
overboard?"  asked  Allon. 

"For  pure  cussedness,  for  I  heard  him 
say  that  if  justice  was  done,  yourself 
would  have  gone  overboard  long  ago,"  re- 
plied Yank.  "But  see  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  have  just  bought  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  if  my  old  ones  are  of  any  use 
to  you,  you  may  have  them,  and  they  are 
not  so  extra  bad,  either." 

"Much  obliged,  Yank,  and  I  think  they 
will  fit  me  all  right,"  replied  the  stow- 
away gratefully. 

As  soon  as  convenient,  Yank  kicked  off 
his  shoes  and  having  donned  the  new  ones 
delivered  the  castoffs  over  to  Allon  who 
at  once  encased  his  feet  in  the  same. 

"After  discovering  that  you  have  fled 
ship,  the  skipper  will  most  likely  report 
the  matter  to  the  consul  here,  and  for 
that  reason  I  would  advise  you  to  at  once 
take  ferry  to  Jersey,  and  from  there  strike 
out  as  soon  as  possible  for  open  country," 
remarked  Yank. 

"The  captain  will  not  shed  many  tears 
over  my  departure,"  answered  Allon. 

"He  dare  not  do  other  than  report  you 
to  the  consul;  but  anyhow,  the  ferry 
depot  is  but  a  few  minute's  walk  from 
here,  and  I  will  accompany  you  there 
and  put  you  cxU  right,"  replied  Yank  en- 
couragingly. 

"Here  is  half-a-dollar  to  keep  you 
along  the  road,"  added  he,  "and  take  my 
advice,  after  you  have  found  your  brother, 


settle  down,  and  get  you  some  kind  of  a 
home;  you  will  find  it  mxich  better  than 
sea  life,  which  is  nothing  better  than  a 
dog's  life,  anyhow." 

Once  at  the  ferry,  it  took  but  little  time 
to  inform  Allon  in  regard  to  his  transpor- 
tation to  Jersey  City,  after  which  and  just 
when  about  to  say  "good-bye,"  Yank  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  put  a  question. 

"Certainly,  Yank,  ask  a  dozen  if  you 
wish,"  replied  the  stowaway  now  giving 
full  attention  to  the  sailor's  remarks. 

"I  have  all  along  felt  anxious  to  know," 
said  Yank,  "how  you  managed  to  take 
that  lunch  of  mine  during  our  passage  of 
the  Irish  Channel;  for  although  you  were 
undoubtedly  the  person  who  took  it  I 
fail  to  see  how  you  could  do  so  without 
my  seeing  or  hearing  you." 

"Yes,  Yank,  I  took  it,  and  it  was  not 
such  a  hard  matter  to  get  it  as  you 
imagine,''  replied  the  boy.  "Of  course," 
continued  he,  "I  had  to  be  cunning,  and 
was  no  sooner  out  of  my  hiding  place 
than  I  was  back  again;  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Yank,  I  had  to  press  my  hand 
tightly  over  my  mouth  to  stop  myself 
from  laughing  outright  at  that  look  of 
astonishment  that  suddenly  covered  your 
face  when  you  missed  your  lunch. 

"But  then,  Yank,"  further  continued  the 
boy,  "my  purpose  to  be  successful  com- 
pelled me  to  be  cunning,  and  you  know 
the  old  saying,  'Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.'  " 

"Well,  Allon,"  finally  remarked  Yank, 
"you  are  not  as  yet  much  accustomed  to 
the  water,  but  yoii  are  a  slick  duck  just 
the  same.  So  long,  boy,  and  good  luck 
to  you,"  added  he  as  he  turned  away  to 
continue  his  homeward  journey. 

"And  good  luck  to  you,  Yank,"  re- 
sponded Allon   to  the  departing  seaman. 

Another  half  hour  or  so  the  boy  was 
fast  hurrying  his  way  through  Jersey 
City  in  a  direction  just  opposite  to  that 
of  which  Yank  had  by  the  way  spoken, 
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and  coming  soon  to  a  farni-honse  some 
short  distance  from  the  city,  he  obtained 
a  night's  lodgings  in  a  barn,  and  next 
morning  finished  up  with  a  light  break- 
fast which  he  obtained  for  the  small  sum 
of  ten  cents.  Continuing  his  journey,  he 
soon  fell  into  the  company  of  a  real 
American  hobo,  who,  according  to  Allou's 
idea  at  that  time,  was  a  man  of  some 
ability,  well  versed  in  politics  and  won- 
derfully posted  on  railway  time  service. 

This  very  polite  and  polished  knight 
of  the  road  took  AUon  in  tow,  and  in- 
structed him  as  to  the  quickest  and  easi- 
est methods  of  reaching  Michigan.  The 
boy  did  not  need  much  urging  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  fast  train,  which  he  and  his 
new-found  acquaintance  boarded  at  the 
earliest  oj)port unity. 

More  than  once  did  the  ''professional" 
suggest  a  "stay-over"  at  some  town  or  vil- 
lage where — as  he  put  it — the  people  were 
civilized  and  the  police  scarce. 

AUon  would  not  endorse  such  proposi- 
tions, and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before 
the  professional  tired  of  his  stubbornness, 
and  told  him  to  shift  for  himself.  Having 
already  become  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  shiftless  and  aimless  routine  favored 
by  his  companion.  Allon  was  not  sorry  to 
be  rid  of  his  company. 

It  would  fill  a  volume  to  relate  all  the 
incidents  that  occurred  on  his  westward 
journey;  how  he  was  detained  by  the 
sheriff  of  a  Pennsylvania  coi:nty  on  sus- 
picion of  being  one  of  a  gang  of  horse 
thieves;  and  of  how  later  on,  in  another 
place,  whfen  about  to  be  arrested  on  gen- 
eral principles,  he  outwitted  adetective  in 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  a  short 
time  after  landing  in  New  York  he  was 
working  in  a  saw-mill  in  Saginaw, 
Michigan.  According  to  the  last  letter 
received  from  his  brother,  some  three 
years  previous,  the  latter  was  then  resid- 
ing in  Tawas  city,  and  as  quite  a  number 


of  people  of  Saginaw  were  acquainted 
with  the  former  place,  Allon  naturally 
sought  for  some  intelligence  of  the  lost 
one.  But  he  met  with  disappointment, 
as  nobody  could  furnish  him  the  least  in- 
formation'. 

Baffled  and  discomfited  but  not  dis- 
couraged, he  had  procured  employment  in 
the  saw- mill  above  mentioned  purposely 
to  accumulate  a  little  money  preparatory 
to  a  prolonged  search  for  his  brother,  who 
might  then  for  aught  he  knew  be  in 
China. 

After  working  in  Saginaw  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  having  now  a  tolerable  fat 
pocket-book  to  start  out  with,  he  took 
steam  boat  for  Tawas,  which  was  some 
considerable  distance  away,  and  as  it  was 
midnight  when  he  arrived  there,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  putting  up  at  the 
only  hotel  of  which  the  place  could  boast. 
It  was  lucky  he  did  so,  as  the  hotel  clerk 
was  the  only  person  who  coiild  furnish 
the  least  clue  concerning  the  missing 
brother,  and  that  was  but  a  reference  to 
another  party,  resident  some  forty  miles 
away. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  stay 
over-night  in  Tawas,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  continued  his  search  for  his  lost 
brother. 

The  whole  distance  of  forty  miles  was 
dense  forest,  and  it  took  him  three  days 
to  reach  the  place,  which  at  the  best  was 
but  a  small  lumber  camp,  containing 
some  thirty  or  forty  souls. 

One  incident  that  gave  iiim  cause  for 
reflection  occurred  when  within  half  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  settlement.  At  that 
point  he  had  suddenly  turned  sick  and  was 
under  the  necessity  of  resting  for  a  short 
time.  It  was  then  that  he  noticed  that 
the  trail  he  was  on  led  into  and  was 
eventually  lost  in  a  larger  one.  After  a 
brief  rest  he  again  pushed  on,  and  when 
close  to  the  camp  was  sonunvhat  surprised 
to  hear  much    yelling   and    the  discharge 
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of  musketry,  and  upon  his  entrance  into 
camp,  the  site  of  which  was  nothing  more 
than  a  small  opening  or  clearing  in  the 
forest,  he  found  the  backwoodsmen  gath- 
ered around  the  carcase  of  an  enormous 
bear  they  had  just  killed.  Allon  felt  a 
little  uncanny  when  he  was  told  that  the 
brute  had  entered  the  enclosure  but  a  few 
minutes  ahead  of  him  and  upon  the  same 
trail. 

When  the  boy  informed  them  how  he 
had  rested  a  little  distance  back,  they 
said  it  was  lucky  for  him  that  he  did, 
"for,"  said  one  of  them,  "the  bear  must 
have  been  desperately  hungry  to  have 
ventured  right  into  camp." 

"I  am  searching  for  my  brother,"  ab- 
ruptly spoke  lip  Allon,  "and  have  been 
informed  that  some  of  you  can  give  me  a 
little  information  concerning  him." 

"His  name?" demanded  several  of  them 
together. 

A  moment  later  they  shook  their  heads 
with  the  announcement  that  they  did  not 
know  him. 

"The  hotel  clerk  at  Tawas  told  me  that 
one  Robinson  here  would  be  able  to  fur- 
nish me  with  some  information  in  regard 
to  the  matter,"  said  the  boy. 

"Eobinson,  Robinson,"  ejaculated  sev- 
eral of  them  together.  "He  left  camp 
several  months  ago,  and  was  talking  of 
going  to  Saginaw." 

"I  have  been  working  in  Saginaw  for 
some  weeks  past,  and  came  straight  from 
there  to  this  place,"  replied  Allon. 

"It's  a  pity  you  are  having  such  trouble 
in  locating  your  brother,"  remarked  one 
of  their  number:  "but  I  guess  you  will 
find  him  somewhere  around  Saginaw.  As 
for  Robinson — if  he  is  working  there  at 
all,  it  will  be  at  the  Sears'  mill. 

After  spending  one  night  with  the  set- 
tlers, Allon  began  his  return  journey 
towards  Saginaw.  Upon  reaching  Tawas 
he  again  took  boat  for  the  former  place, 
nd  arrived   there   just   in   time  to   find 


Robinson  making  preparations  for  return 
to  Tawas. 

Upon  inquiry  in  regard  to  his  brother, 
the  boy  was  informed  that  the  last  news' 
received  from  him  came  from  Standish, 
some  seventy  miles  away,  and  that  he 
was  then  thinking  of  moving  east  to 
Pennsylvania;  "but,"  added  Robinson,  "I 
hardly  think  he  would  go  there  without 
further  writing  me." 

After  this  information,  Allon,  in  short 
order,  took  train  for  Standish,  or  as  far 
as  the  railroad  extended  in  that  direction, 
and  then  walked  the  rest  of  the  way 
through  the  woods — a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  or  so. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Standish,  the  poor 
fellow  was  referred  to  a  still  further  point 
that  would  take  him  fully  a  day  to  reach. 

Leaving  Standish  late  in  the  day,  he 
was  under  the  neecssity  of  spending  the 
night  in  the  woods,  but  beiug  as  he 
thought  close  upon  the  heels  of  his 
brother,  he  was  determined  to  be  brave 
under  the  provoking  circumstances,  and 
the  following  morning  again  pursued  his 
journey  with  a  lightsome  heart. 

All  went  well  until  toward  evening, 
when  he  unfortunately  lost  the  trail,  and 
after  a  vain  search  to  recover  it,  resolved 
to  pitch  tent  for  another  lonesome  night 
in  the  forest! 

It  was  easy  work  to  collect  materials  to 
build  a  fire,  after  which  he  seated  him- 
self upon  a  log,  and  while  lamenting  his 
misfortune  in  losing  the  trail,  he  was  sud- 
denly but  happily  surprised  to  hear  the 
pleasing  laughter  of  a  child  a  short  dis- 
tance away. 

Starting  to  his  feet,  it  was  but  a  few 
moments'  work  to  take  in  a  more  minute 
view  of  his  surroundings,  which  soon 
brought  to  sight  a  small  log  cabin  barely 
visible  through  the  intervening  giant 
pines  that  somewhat  obstructed  his  range 
of  vision. 

At  once  making    his  way  to  the  cabin. 
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he  saw  a  young  mother  fondling  and  play- 
ing with  her  two-year  old  boy,  and  upon 
a  nearer  approach,  Allen  politely  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water. 

"As  there  is  none  at  hand  just  now,  I 
must  ask  you  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes 
while  I  return  with  some  from  the  well," 
said  the  young  woman,  meanwhile  casting 
an  inquisitive  glance  at  the  boy.  Noticing 
a  few  moments  later  that  the  weight  of  the 
now  ladened  water-pail  taxed  her  strength, 
Allon  at  once  relieved  her  of  the  burden. 

"Are  you  making  your  way  to  Saunders' 
camp?"  she  asked  of  Allon. 

"I  am  hunting  my  brother,"  answered 
the  boy  briefly. 

"Give  me  his  name,"  said  she. 

"I  am  impressed  you  have  already  taken 
it  u^Don  yourself,"  answered  Allon  in  a 
rather  trembling  voice. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the 
mother  of  the  two-year-old  boy,  who  was 
already  showing  an  inclination  to  make 
free  with  the  stranger. 

"I  mean,"  explained  the  boy,  "that  I 
believe  your  husband  is  my  lost  brother." 

"Are  you  Allon  from  England?"  rather 
excitedly  asked  the  young  woman. 

Upon  receiving  an  affirmative  answer 
she  ran  almost  with  the  speed  of  a  deer 
to  apprise  her  husband. 

Allon's  brother,  who  had  been  clearing 
brush  near  by,  appeared  on  the  scene, 
but  for  a  f  ew  moments  could  do  little 
more  than  steadfastly  gaze  at  the  wonder- 
ful traveler  before  him.  More  than  ten 
years  had  passed  since,  as  orphan  inmates 
of  a  workhouse  in  far-off  England,  they 
had  seen  each  other;  and  now,  meeting 
in  the  recesses  of  a  mighty  forest  nearly 
five  thousand  miles  distant  from  the 
scenes  of  their  childhood,  was  something 
entirely  unlocked  for  by  the  older  broth- 
er. 

"Charley,  is  it  you?"  at  length  ven- 
tured Allon  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with 
emotion. 


"Yes;  but  how  in  all  that  is  wonder- 
ful did  you  get  here?"  replied  Charles 
after  he  had  gazed  long  and  earnestly 
upon  his  yoiinger  brother,  who  was  al- 
ready overjoyed  to  tears. 

"Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way; 
and  that's  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell," 
replied  Allon. 

We  will  now  leave  the  young  stowaway 
for  a  while  in  the  wild  backwoods,  there 
to  gather  some  of  that  experience  that 
would  (jualify  him  for  the  future,  at 
which  time  his  courage  and  daring  would 
be  put  to  the  severest  test  by  a  -standard 
of  which  at  that  time  he  was  ignorant. 
Cto  be  continued.) 


CONSOLATION. 

May  the  grace  of  God,  the  Father, 
And  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son, 

Lead  our  lives  from  sin  and  error 
Until  victory  we've  won. 

May  the  truth  our  minds  enlighten, 
As  its  rays  of  glory  shine, 

Until  we  shall  be  contented 
With  the  love  that  is  divine. 


For  to  love  the  Father's  kingdom 
Bringeth  comfort  to  the  soul; 

And  the  unction  of  the  Spirit 
Makes  the  weary  body  whole. 

Then  to  know  we  are  accepted 
Through  the  sacrifice  for  sin; 

This  is  life  and  light  to  mortals, 
Thus  the  victory  we  win. 

Let  us  humbly  seek  the  Father 
That  our  light  may  brighter  shine, 

Till  all  error  shall  be  vanquished 
And  He'll  reign  by  right  divine. 

,J .    W.    Siiiii)s<>n. 


Salt  Lake  City, 
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IN  THE  CONTEMPT  OF  THE  WORLD. 


I 


F  ye  were  of  the  world,  the 
world  would  love  its  own;  but 
because  ye  are  not  of  the  world, 
and  I  have  chosen  you  out  of 
the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you."  The  followers  of 
Jesus  were  His  chosen  people, 
and  because  they  were  chosen 
by  Him,  the  world  hated  them. 
The  Jews  were  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  and  because 
they  were  His  chosen  people  the 
world  hated  them.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
today  is  the  word  Jew  wholly  disassociated 


with  the  feeling  of  contempt.  The  feel- 
ings may  differ  greatly  in  degree,  but 
they  fi.re  all  of  one  kind.  The  word  Mor- 
mon, or  Latter-day  Saint,  is  everywhere 
likewise  associated  with  feelings  of  con- 
tempt. Contempt  is  the  heritage  of  a 
chosen  people.  Ought  we  therefore  to 
court  the  contempt  of  the  world?  By  no 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
not  be  discouraged  because  it  comes  to  us 
unsought.  Some  of  our  friends — mostly 
in  the  Church,  some  few  out  of  it — would 
lift  lis  out  of  the  contempt  of  the  world, 
and  keep  us  out  of  it,  if  we  would  simply 
be  governed  by  their  counsels.  The 
truth  is,  we  are  not  strangers  to  hatred; 
and  the  contempt  of  the  world  has  been 
our  lot  so  much  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  discouraged  when  it  comes,  even  in 
violent  forms.  The  danger  lies  not  so 
miich  in  our  own  peculiarity  as  in  the 
disposition  of  many  of  our  people  to  court 
popularity  at  all  costs,  as  though  it  were 
something  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 
There  is  too  often  a  timid  submission  be- 
fore the  indignation  storms  that  occasion- 
ally sweep  over  the  country. 

As  a  rule.  Latter-day  Saints  find  suf- 
ficient comfort  in  their  religion  to  com- 
pensate them,  and  they  are  not  greatly 
worried  about  the  loss  of  oiitside  sym- 
pathy. Some,  however,  hardly  know 
how  to  get  along  without  worldly  in- 
tercourse, and  are  therefore  greatly 
when  their  professed  re- 
brought  into  question  and 
They  set  their  hearts  on  the 
men,  and  worldly  ambitions 
actuate  them  in  almost  all  that  they  do. 
They  would  have  the  Church  adopt  some 
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acceptable  policy  and  stick  to  it.  The 
Church  can  have  no  policy  in  the  sense 
that  it  can  fix  up  a  definite  rule  of  action 
under  all  circumstances.  No  man  can 
foresee  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  un- 
folding of  events.  We  must  have  some 
faith  in  a  divine  power,  and  in  the  mys- 
terious ways  of  Providence.  Much  of 
our  mission  and  work  is  outside  of  worldly 
ways  and  human  ambition. 

In  truth,  the  Gospel  is  carrying  us 
against  the  stream  of  passing  humanity . 
We  get  in  the  way  of  purely  human  af- 
fairs and  disturb  the  current  of  life  in 
many  ways  and  in  many  places.  People 
who  are  comfortably  located  and  well 
provided  for,  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed. 
It  angers  them,  and  they  would  settle 
things  once  for  all  in  the  most  drastic 
manner.  The  effects  of  certain  causes  are 
so  unlike  anything  we  have  ever  known 
that  we  are  not  safe  in  making  philosophy 
our  guide;  much  less  are  we  safe  in 
making  those  our  guide  who  have  some 
sort  of  selfish  philosophy  that  they  are 
anxious  that  others  should  follow.  Those 
who  defend  us  do  so  not  unfrequently 
with  an  apologetic  air.  The  Saints  are 
never  safe  in  following  the  protests  and 
counsels  of  those  who  would  have  us 
ever  and  always  in  harmony  with  the 
world.    .We  have  our  particular  mission 


to  perform;  and  that  we  may  perform  it  in 
consonance  with  divine  purposes,  we  are 
running  counter  to  the  ways  of  man.  We 
are  made  unpopular.  The  contempt  of 
the  world  is  on  us,  and  we  are  the  un- 
loved child  among  the  peoples  .of  the 
earth. 

It  is  not  always  agreeable  to  our  long- 
ing desires  for  human  sympathies.  We 
wonder  often  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise; 
but  when  we  reflect,  it  must  be  so,  for 
God  has  decreed  it.  However,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world  for  us  does  not  justify 
our  contempt  for  the  children  of  God. 
Hatred  is  no  part  of  our  mission.  We 
must  receive  with  manifest  joy  every  act 
of  kindness  and  every  word  of  disinter- 
ested good  will. 

We  live,  at  times,  in  periods  of  univer- 
sal indiff^erence.  Sometimes  there  are 
seasons  of  practical  fraternity;  but  the 
contempt  of  the  world  has  been  over  us 
from  the  beginning.  There  lurks,  often 
unconsciously  in  the  minds  of  men,  pre- 
judices that  may  at  any  moment  assume 
a  violent  character.  Those  who  fancy 
there  is  a  haven  of  rest  to  which  we 
should  make  our  way  and  await  the  calm 
and  serenity  of  an  unbiased  world,  are 
likely  to  be  filled  with  frequent  if  not  bit- 
ter disappointment. 

Jos.  F.  S)iiitli. 


WE  TRUSTED  IN  THE  LORD. 


A  GREAT  many  years  ago,  hearing 
•**■  of  sickness  in  the  family  of  a 
1^^^  neighbor,  I  went  to  offer  my  ser- 
vices. I  found  a  little  child  suffering 
from  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  "fever. 
The  father,  who  was  but  a  young  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  had  resolved  not  to  eat 
until  she   was   better.     I   dissuaded   him 


from  this  resolution,  and  as  they  thought 
they  needed  no  help,  with  many  good 
wishes  I  left  them. 

Days  passed,  and  upon  in(]uiry,  finding 
the  child  was  no  better,  I  again  offered 
my  services.  This  time  my  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  I  watched  the  little  one  all 
night.     Many  times  I  noticed    the  tender 
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mother  shake  up  the  soft  pillows  and 
place  them  where  they  would  protect  the 
little  one's  head  as  she  tossed  about  in  the 
agony  of  the  fever. 

One  Sunday  morning  soon  after  my 
second  .call,  one  of  the  attendant  phys- 
icians came  to  visit  the  little  patient. 
After  his  departure  I  induced  the  parents 
to  discharge  him,  aud  one  or  two  other 
doctors  who  were  attending  her;  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  were  doing  her 
no  good.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
Sabbath,  while  watching  with  the  father, 
I  said  to  him,  as  I  looked  at  the  bottles  of 
medicine  standing  near  a  bottle  of  conse- 
crated oil,  "That  medicine  is  an  insult  to 
the  Lord!  The  Elders  have  been  called 
in,  the  doctors  have  been  summoned, 
leaving  the  question  now,  which  will  you 
choose?  unasked."  After  a  few  moments' 
reflection  he  said, '"If  you  will  kneel  down 
with  me,  I  will  place  this  child  in  the 
hands  of  God."     We  did  so. 

About  four  o'clock  the  next  day  the 
child  seemed  to  be  dying.  One  of  the 
doctors  who  had  attended  her  was  called, 
but  did  not  come.  The  mother,  who  iip 
to  this  time  had  been  cheerful,  now  gave 
way  to  weeping,  and  said,  "I  can  do  no 
more."  Sympathizing  friends  stood 
mutely  looking  on.  Glancing  toward 
the  window,  I  saw  an  Elder  passing, 
"Shall  we  call  him  in?"  I  asked.  He  was 
called  in,  and  the  child  was  relieved 
through  his  administration. 

Later,  the  last  engaged  doctor  called, 
but  was  told  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  needed.  Seeing  that  he  felt  hurt 
at  this,  the  father  said,  "If  anyone  can 
cure  my  child,  you  can,  but  we  have  con- 
cluded to  dispense  with  medical  aid."  A 
lady  whom  he  met  as  he  left  tlie  house 
said  that  he  wej)t,  and  remarked,  "I  can 
butcher,  but  I  have  no  luclj  with  these 
fevers." 

The  doctors  were  all  dismissed,  and 
still  there  was  little  or  no  change  in  the 


condition  of  the  child.  The  father  said 
to  us — the  mother  and  myself — "I  have 
placed  this  child  in  the  hands  of  God  and 
in  your  care,  and  will 'not  go  back  on  it, 
but  will  stand  by  you  and  get  you  any- 
thing you  want." 

Now  was  my  turn  to  feel  the  great  re- 
sponsibility. They  had  done  this  through 
my  suggestion,  and  the  mother,  having  a 
small  family  and  a  young  baby,  could 
give  me  very  little  aid. 

I  began  my  responsible  task  by  calling 
upon  persons  the  members  of  whose  fam- 
ilies had  been  brought  safely  through  se- 
vere attacks  of  this  fever.  One  faithful 
saint  whom  I  went  to,  told  me  that  her 
daughter,  during  such  an  attack,  had  lost 
her  sight,  speech,  hearing  and  reason. 
"And  what  did  you  do  for  her?"  I  asked. 
"Nothing  but  call  in  the  Elders."  That 
child  is  a  wife  and  mother  today. 

Another  good  neighbor  brought  in  a 
little  work  by  Dr.  Cofiin,  saying  that  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  had  more  confi- 
dence in  him  than  in  any  other  doctor. 
We  looked  up  the  remedy  for  typhoid, 
prepared  the  herbs  as  prescribed,  and 
administered  them  as  directed,  and  car- 
ried hot,  bricks  to  the  feet  for  twelve 
hours,  at  the  same  time  putting  under 
similar  treatment  the  mother,  who  had 
now  given  out.  * 

The  night  that  we  were  applying  this 
remedy  our  Bishop  came  in  with  other 
Elders  to  administer  to  the  child,  but 
gave  us  no  hope.  Indeed,  he  expressed 
himself  as  having  no  faith  in  the  case, 
although  he  was  possessed  of  the  gift  of 
healing  to  a  great  degree. 

This  arduous  though  simple  treatment 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  child  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  up,  dressed  and  out 
in  her  perambulator  in  less  than  a  week. 
Having  now  spent  three  days  and  five 
nights  with  the  family,  I  went  home  for 
needed  rest,  and  all  went  well. 

But  not  long  after  I  was  told  that  the 
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mother  had  again  given  out,  and  on 
that  account  our  little  friend  had  taken 
a  relapse.  I  called  again  and  told  the  fath- 
er that  I  had  but  one  proposition  to  make, 
and  that  was  to  set  apart  a  day  for  fasting 
and  prayer.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  we  agreed  to  fast  the  next  day. 

That  evening  the  father  went  to  meet- 
ing, and  finding  President  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff there,  asked  him  to  accompany  him 
home  to  administer  to  his  child.  He 
came  accompanied  by  his  wife  Phoebe 
and  Sister  Sarah  M.  Kimball.  The  first 
thing  he  did  in  his  administration  was 
to  seal  the  child  up  to  eternal  life. 
Now,  thought  I,  that  little  one  will  soon 
be  freed  from  this  world's  sorrow  and 
temptation.    The  child  was  so  ill  that  the 


mother  utterly  refused  to  leave  her  side 
fearing  that  she  might  pass  away  at  any 
moment. 

To  relieve  the  parents  from  any  other 
care,  I  took  the  oldest  child  home  with 
me. 

Morning  came,  and  I  went  to  see  how 
the  little  sufferer  was.  "She  has  slept  all 
night,"  said  her  mother;  "what  do  you 
think  of  her?"  I  answered,  "If  she  is  to 
go,  it  is  so  much  better  for  her  to  pass  in 
peace,  than  to  be  racked  with  convulsions ; 
and  if  she  is  to  recover,  sleep  is  just  what 
she  needs  to  restore  her."  The  child 
slept  and  rested  until  she  was  able  to  be 
about.  A  fever  sore  followed,  but  it  was 
not  serious.  I  saw  this  little  child  a  few 
years  ago,  a  healthy,  robust  girl. 

Mary  L.  Morris. 


THE  BREAD  FRUIT. 


'TT*  HE  bread  fruit  tree  may  be  seen 
^*_^i  in  nearly  every  village  on  the 
^^«  Samoan  islands.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant gift  of  providence  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  South  Seas,  for  the  natives 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  of 
the  Indian  archipelago  look  upon  the 
fruit  of  this  remarkable  tree  as  their  prin- 
cipal food.  There  is  little  doubt  but  what 
the  tree  was  growing  on  the  islands  at  the 
time  the  winds  and  ocean  currents  landed 
the  natives  on  these  islands  from  the  far 
distant  shores  of  America. 

The  seeds  of  some  of  the  fruit  are  very 
palatable  but  the  most  highly  prized  are 
those  in  which  the  seeds  have  not  yet 
come  to  maturity.  The  various  kinds 
ripen  at  different  periods  so  that  the  na- 
tives are  almost  constantly  supplied  dur- 
ing the  whole  year. 

If    gathered  just  before   it   ripens,  the 


fruit  is  found  to  contain  considerable 
starch  which  adds  so  much  to  its  value 
and  makes  it  so  palatable  to  this  people. 

It  is  a  compound  or  aggregate  fruit 
formed  from  numerous  flowers  on  a  com- 
mon axis,  with  the  rind  sometimes  rough- 
ish  and  marked  with  small  square  divis- 
ions, with  a  small  elevation  in  the  centre 
of  each. 

At  first  the  fruit  is  green;  before  reach- 
ing maturity  it  is  slightly  brown,  and 
when  fully  matured,  the  color  is  a  rich 
golden  yellow,  the  rind  being  at  this  stage 
rough  with    the  surface  pitted. 

The  fruit  weighs  from  three  to  five 
poiinds,  it  hangs  singly  or  in  clusters  of 
two  or  three  together  and  is  attached  to 
the  small  branches  of  the  tree  by  a  short 
thick  stalk. 

The  pulp  is  yellow,  mealy  and  very 
nourishing  and  resembles  that  of  white 
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bread,  and  in  some  instances  corn  dodger. 
If  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  thoroughly  ma- 
ture, the  fibrous  pulp  becomes  juicy  and 
yellow,  having  a  sickening  taste.  In  a  less 
mature  state,  the  fruit  contains  a  tenaci- 
ous white  milk. 

The  Samoans  cook  and  prepare  this 
fruit  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

One  of  the  favorite  ways  of  preparing 
it  is  to  bake  it  entire  on  heated  stones, 
and  when  thus  properly  cooked  it  should 
have  a  smooth  consistence,  fibrous  only 
towards  the  centre  and  with  a  taste  which 
some  of  our  Elders  compare  to  that  of 
boiled  potatoes  and  sweet  milk.  It  may 
also  be  prepared  with  sugar,  cocoa-nut 
milk,  or  the  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  thus  pre- 
pared it  has  a  very  delicate  but  eharacter- 
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istic  fiavor,  which,  like  that  of  some  of  our 
American  foods,  we  never  tire  of. 

Another  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  cut 
each  fruit  into  four  or  five  pieces,  remove 
the  core,  then  spread  out  a  number  of 
heated  rocks,  next  cover  these  with  green 
leaves,  and  upon  these  place  a  layer  of 
bread  fruit,  then  another  layer  of  hot 
stones,  leaves  and  fruit  alternately;  this  is 
then  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  one 
foot  with  leaves  and  dirt.  After  allowing 
the  oven  to  remain  in  this  condition  for 
two  hours  or  more,  the  leaves  and  dirt  are 
removed  and  the  outside  of  the  fruit  is 


found  to  be  nicely  browned,  and  the  inner 
part  yellowish  and  piilpy,  resembling  in 
appearance  the  wheaten  loaf.  The  taste 
is  sweetish  and  reminds  one  very  much  of 
the  cooked  plantain,  being  slightly  astrin- 
gent, and  highly  nutritious.  When  the 
food  is  cooked  after  this  manner  the 
Elders  think  it  very  delicious. 

Very  often  the  people  of  a  district  join 
to  make  a  big  oven;  the  pit,  filled  with 
heated  stones,  may  be  forty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  capable  of  holding  hun- 
dreds of  the  bread  fruit,  which  are  placed 
on  the  hot  rocks  and  cooked  at  once. 
When  baked  after  this  manner  the  fruit 
will  keep)  for  weeks,  and  seemingly  im- 
prove in  taste  up  to  a  certain  time,  after 
which  it  begins  to  sour  and  is  then  fed  to 
the  pigs. 

Another  favorite  way  of  preparing  the 
fruit  is  to  mix  it  with  the  sea  water  and 
cocoa-nut  milk,  and  then  with  their  hands 
the  natives  beat  it  to  a  paste.  They  next 
crush  a  number  of  ripe  bananas  in 
the  paste  and  the  mixture  is  ready  to 
serve.  The  natives  scoop  it  up  out  of  the 
big  bowl  with  their  hands,  serving  to  each 
guest  two  double  handfuls  which  is  care- 
fully placed  in  a  banana  leaf  and  this 
with  its  contents  is  placed  in  a  little  hole 
made  in  the  gravel  which  prevents  the 
liquid  from  leaving  the  leaf.  The  wise 
missionary  will  always  carry  a  spoon  in 
his  pocket  in  case  he  is  asked  to  dine  at 
such  meals. 

In  case  of  a  great  crop  the  natives  on 
these  islands  preserve  it  for  future  use  by 
storing  it  in  great  pits  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Here  it  ferments  as  it  has  been 
subjected  to  great  pressure  and  the  mass 
assumes  the  consistency  of  cheese.  The 
fruit  then  turns  sour  and  is  used  for  food 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  fresh  fruit. 
The  stench  emitted  from  this  soiir  bread 
fruit  is  a  very  offensive  one  and  the  Elders 
cannot  become  accustomed  to  it.  How- 
ever when  this  mass  is  placed  under  hot 
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stones  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
time,  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable.  The 
bread  is  sometimes  left  buried  in  the  pit, 
under  heavy  pressure,  for  three  years,  so 
we  do  not  wonder  so  much  at  the  disagree- 
able odor  on  its  being  removed  to  the 
surface. 

Another  common  method  of  preserving 
the  fruit  for  use  is  to  cut  it  into  thin 
slices,  thoroughly  dry  in  the  sun  and  from 
these  dry  slices  a  very  nutritious  flour  is 
prepared  which  is  used  in  making  breid 
puddings  and  other  excellent  dishes,  or 
the  slices  may  be  soaked  in  the  cocoa-nut 
oil  and  eaten  as  they  are. 

The  timber  of  this  remarkable  tree  is  of 
a  bright  golden'  yellow  and  is  used  by  the 


natives  in  building  small  structures.  It 
is  very  durable  if  not  exposed  to  the  rain 
storms;  for  the  wet  readily  rots  it.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  for  any  great  length  of 
time  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  ma- 
hogany. 

To  procure  the  fruit  costs  the  natives 
no  labor  but  to  climb  the  tree  and  get  it. 
We  have  mentioned  planting  the  tree, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  tree  does 
not  shoot  up  spontaneously;  but  if  a  na- 
tive plants  one  dozen  of  them  in  his  life 
time,  which  he  may  do  in  about  two 
hours,  he  will  have  completed  a  great 
work  for  future  generations  and  will  be 
looked  upon  by  his  people  as  having  ful- 
filled a  good  mission  on  earth. 

F.   Van  Cott. 
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PESTILENCE. 


T""^"  HIS  is  certainly  an  age  of  pests, 
^^_„  and  their  destruction  of  those 
^^il  products  of  the  soil  that  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  man  is  far- 
ther reaching  than  the  devastating  armies 
that  war  with  each  other.  Pests  that 
were  unknown  a  generation  ago  have 
come  into  existence  with  such  powers  of 
destruction  that  man  is  constantly  devis- 
ing means  of  protection  against  them. 
Last  year  a  little  insect  called  the  boll 
weevil  damaged  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
South  to  the  extent  of  850,000,000,  and 
we  are  now  informed  by  the  chief  ento- 
mologist of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington  that  "it  will  only  be 
a  matter  of  time  until  every  cotton  state 
in  the  South  is  infested."  The  scourge 
of  this  insect  may  be  partly  overcome, 
but  will  nevertheless  engage  all  the 
science  and  ingenuity  of  man  to  combat 
its  destructive  powers. 


The  ever  increasing  number  of  pests 
and  the  ever  enlarging  areas  of  their  de- 
vastations are  certainly  grounds  for  grave 
apprehension.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  destructive  increase  of  pests  has 
multiplied  twenty  fold  within  the  last 
generation,  we  may  well  wonder  what  the 
immediate  future  has  in  keeping  for  us. 
To  one  crop  alone,  the  damage  of  a  little 
insect  amounts  to  $50,000,000  in  a  single 
year.  This  little  insect  is  jiist  beginning 
the  spread  of  its  calamity  to  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  nation.  The  calamity  is  all 
the  harder  to  bear  because  without  such 
pestilence  the  possibilities  of  wealth  and 
its  enjoyment  would  be  most  inspiring. 

HINDU  CASTE. 

The  Hindus  of  India  are  very  tena- 
cious about  maintaining  their  caste.  The 
higher  classes  may  not  do  a  multitude  of 
things  that  ordinary  people  do.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  I'at  and  associate  soci- 
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ally  with  Christians.  Recently  a  couple 
visited  London.  They  took  their  own 
cook  with  them  and  never  ate  with  other 
people.  Their  meals  were  served  to  them 
in  private,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  live  as  they  lived  at  home.  The 
gentleman  attended  one  of  the  King's 
levees  and  the  wife  was  presented  at 
court. 

After  viewing  the  sights  of  the  city, 
they  returned  to  Bombay  where  the  Hin- 
du community  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them.  Even  their  own  rela- 
tives treated  them  coolly.  It  appears  that 
they  lost  caste  by  even  visiting  London. 
It  is  difficult  for  those  who  live  in  this 
country  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
caste.  This  incident  will  show  why  the 
Hindus  of  India  are  so  rooted  to  the  cus- 
toms of  centuries  and  why  they  do  not 
take  kindly  to  modern  civilization. 


CONSTITUTIONAL   LAW. 

The  theory  of  our  government  is  that 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declares  by  its  majority  that  a  law, 
or  judgment  of  a  lower  court  is  constitu- 
tional, all  good  citizens  will  acquiesce  in- 
definitely, or  until  the  decision  is  re- 
versed. The  Supreme  Court  is  farther 
removed  from  public  oijinion  and  influ- 
ence than  any  other  department;  and  yet 
there  are  frequent  indications  that  a  parti- 
zan  spirit  is  strong  in  that  department  of 
our  government.  The  question,  however, 
naturally  arises  that  if  the  laymen  should 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  court  as 
rendered  by  the  majority,  should  not  the 
members  of  that  exalted  judicial  body  be 
equally  loyal  to  its  own  decisions  ?  Should 
a  minority  of  the  court  go  on  resisting 
the  decisions  of  the  majority  until  they 
can  secure  a  reversal?  If  so,  may  not 
political  or  other  bodies  of  men  resist  in 
every  legitimate  way  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  until  they   secure   a  re- 


versal? Is  it  any  worse  for  a  layman  to 
maintain  that  the  court  is  wrong  than  for 
a  member  of  that  body  to  oppose  con- 
stantly the  decision  of  the  court. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  believe  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  will 
sooner  or  later  reverse  its  position  on  cer- 
tain great  questions,  and  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  oppose  by  every  argument  a 
jiidgment  they  honestly  believe  to  be 
wrong.  Is  it  unpatriotic  for  men  :'o  de- 
clare the  unconstitutionality  of  a  ruling 
of  our  highest  court?  Should  they  ac- 
quiesce as  if  such  ruling  were  final? 
A  large  minority  of  that  court  apparently 
does  not  take  that  view.  'Recently  Dorr 
and  O'Brien,  two  editors  of  a  Manila 
newspaper,  were  convicted  of  libel  with- 
out the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  a  right  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  court,  five  to 
four,  said  they  were  not  entitled.  The 
same  question  was  passed  iipon  in  the  in^  ' 
sular  cases,  and  in  the  same  way,  and  so 
one  may  naturally  ask,  why  did  the  en- 
tire court  not  follow  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  a  majority  in  former  decisions? 
The  minority  opposed  the  views  of  the 
majority  then  and  will  evidently  continue 
to  do  so. 

In  a  republican  government  there  can 
be  no  finality  to  the  action  or  decision  of 
any  of  its  departments.  A  rule  of  infalli- 
bility is  incompatible  with  the  experi- 
ence and  progressive  wisdom  '  of  man. 
The  manner  in  which  a  minority  of  the 
court  continues  to  oppose  the  decision  of 
the  majority  affords  justification  to  the 
layman  who  expects  and  even  works  to 
secure  a  reversal  of  an  opinion  by  the 
highest  court  of  our  land.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  a  man's  patriotism  when  he  con- 
scientiously advocates  the  wrongfulness 
of  a  position  taken  by  the  highest  tribu- 
nal of  the  land.  He  may  not  advocate 
the  violation  of  the  law,  but  he  may  con- 
tend that  it  is  wrong.      What  the  infalli- 
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ble  constitutional  law  of  the  land  is  can 
never  be  fully  known  this  side  of  the 
millennium.     To  speak  of  constitutional 


law  as  something  infinite  or  eternal  is  to 
mistake  the  genius  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. 


CHARACTER  TRAINING. 

A  TALK  WITH  TEACHERS. 


'T*  HE    essential    element    in   moral 

*■  training  is  the  rigid  training  of 
^P  the  will. 

This  involves  the  use  of  the  highest 
motives  that  can  be  made  effective. 

The  higher  the  motives  employed  the 
more  valuable  the  resulting  will  training. 

The  religious  motives  are  not  only  the 
highest,  but  they  transcend  all  others  in 
their  influence  on  the  will. 

It  is  the  high  sense  of  obligation  which 
religious  motives  inspire,  that  most  effect- 
ively frees  the  will  from  bondage  to  sel- 
fish impulses  and  desires,  and  makes  its 
purposes  imperative  and  abiding  in  con- 
duct. 

The  desire  for  God's  approval  is  the 
correlate  of  a  desire  for  the  approbation 
of  men. 

There  is  a  great  proportion  of  mankind 
that  consists  of  weak,  ignorant  men  and 
women  and  of  inexperienced,  inconsider- 
ate youth  of  both  sexes,  who  have  need  of 
the  motives  of  religion  to  restrain  them 
from  vice,  to  support  their  virtue  and  re- 
tain them  in  the  practice  of  it  till  it  be- 
comes habitual;  which  is  the  great  point 
of  its  security. 

For  this  reason  religion  has  been  the 
strongest  influence  in  human   conduct. 

There  has  never  been  a  moral  code  that 
has  seciired  the  free  obedience  of  men, 
that  has  not  derived  its  highest  authority 
from  religion;  and  this  is  true  in  pagan 
as  well  as  Christian  lands.     Even  the  de- 


cay of  faith  in  Greek  mythology  was  at- 
tended by  a  decline  in  Greek  morals,  such 
as  they  were. 

The  strength  of  the  Mohammedans, 
Buddists,  etc.,  lies  in  their  religious  be- 
liefs or  superstitions. 

History  fully  warrants  the  statement, 
that  every  attempt  to  ground  moral  obli- 
gation solelij  on  hiiinaii  authority  has  re- 
sulted in  the  weakening  of  the  conscience, 
the  enfeebling  of  the  will  and  the  lower- 
ing of  the  moral  life  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  true  that  there  is  a  basis  of 
right  and  wrong  in  man's  moral  nature; 
but  its  appeal  to  the  will  is  weak  when 
unsupported  by  religious  sanctions  and 
influences. 

In  the  murky  atmosphere  of  carnal  and 
selfish  appetites  and  desires,  moral  dis- 
tinctions become  obscure  and  confused. 
Virtue  comes  to  be  regarded  as  mere  self- 
restraint;  temperance  as  the  prudent  con- 
trol of  the  appetite,  and  honesty  as  merely 
the  best  policy. 

The  failure  of  human  born  motives  as 
a  barrier  to  vice  is  sad  history. 

We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  an  essential  condition  of  free  and 
willing  obedience  to  law  is  a  reverence  for 
its  source. 

Back  of  the  authority  of  the  school,  the 
family,  and  the  state;  back  even  of  our 
conscience,  is  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
final  source  of  obligation. 

Human  law  has  its  surest  power  over 
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the  heart  and  the  will,  when  it  speaks 
not  simply  as  the  voice  of  human  nature, 
but  bj'  the  Siipi-eme  authority  of  the 
Moral  Ruler  of  the  world. 

In  a  Christian  civilization  the  Bible  en- 
forces the  moral  law,  and  the  appeal  must 
be  to  its  sanctions  and  motives,  for  these 
alone  can  give  the  law  its  requisite  au- 
thority in  conduct. 

These  vitalizing  religious  sanctions  and 
motives  flow  from  a  belief  in  a  personal 
God,  not  only  as  the  Creator  but  as  the 
Moral  Ruler  of  the  world;  in  man's  ac- 
countability to  God,  and  obligation  to 
love  and  serve  Him,  and  especially  from 
a  belief  in  a  future  life,  in  immortality. 

These  primary  religious  beliefs  are  the 
sources  of  those  sanctions  and  motives 
that  so  strongly  support  and  enforce 
moral  obligation. 

A  knowledge  of  man's  accountability  to 
God  is  made  the  essential  condition  of 
the  civil  oath. 

The  shutting  out  of  all  consciousness 
of  the  Omniscient  Eye  from  moral  train- 
ing in  the  school  would  be  like  shutting 
out  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Bible  stories,  proverbs,  etc.,  may  be 
happily  used  in  moral  instruction.  The 
Bible  abounds  in  material  of  the  highest 
value.  It  X3resents  not  only  man's  duty  to 
man,  but  supports  the  same  effective  re- 
ligious motives.  This  fact  gives  the  Bible 
its  pre-eminence  as  a  means  of  moral 
training. 

The  teacher  should  plan  exercises  to 
awaken  and  deepen  religious  feeling;  and 
when  they  fail  to  secure  this  end,  they 
fail  to  realize  their  true  purpose. 

The  effectiveness  of  religious  sanctions 
in  moral  training  depends  much  on  the 
presence  of  religioiis  feeling,  this  being 
especially  true  in  childhood.  For  this 
reason,  it  becomes  desirable  in  school  to 
quicken  and  deepen  religious  emotion. 

Experience    shows   that   the   most  im- 


pressive forms  of  presenting  religious 
truths  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  young, 
include  the  reverent  reading  of  the  Bible, 
prayer,  both  oral  and  silent,  and  sacred' 
songs. 

Methods. 

How  shall  the  teacher  best  secure  the 
conditions  spoken  of? 

1st.  We  must  direct  the  self  activities 
of  the  children. 

2nd.  We  must  awaken  a  sympathy  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil. 

3rd.  We  must  lead  the  child  to  do  will- 
ingly what  is  right. 

Fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  material 
reward  rarely  stimulates  spiritual  growth ; 
generally  its  effects  are  the  reverse. 

A  healthy  spiritual  growth  affords  the 
highest  pleasure;  and  is  the  noblest  in- 
centive to  right  action. 

The  teacher  must  cultivate  an  intense 
love  for  the  work. 

Manifest  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  your  pupils  at  all  times,  making  your- 
self their  spiritual  guardian. 

Govern  your  pupils  through  a  spirit  of 
love. 

Make  your  exercises  interesting  by 
frequent  illustrations. 

In  all  teaching  keep  in  view  the  end, 
spiritual  growth  and  moral  activity. 

Cultivate  in  your  own  nature  the  vir- 
tues you  wish  to  inculcate  in  your  laupils. 

Develope  in  the  hearts  of  the  children 
a  love  for  God  and  their  fellow  men, 
faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
the  great  Latter-day  work. 

Have  pupils  report  the  good  acts  they 
see  others  perform. 

Proper  Incentives  to  Character  Trsiining. 

(a)  Duty  to  God,  to  parents,  to  others 
and  to  self. 

(b)  The  desire  to  secure  temporal  and 
spiritual  salvation. 

(c)  The  desire  of  enjoying  the  appro- 
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bation  of  God,  good  men  and  your  own      ed,  while  those  of  emulation  should  be 
conscience.  used  with  the  greatest  care. 

Compulsory  methods  should  be  discard-  Maiilda  W.  Bliss. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 


MEETINGS  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  SAINTS. 


QUESTION:     What    is  known    of 
^^_    the  manner  in  which  the  Saints  of 
^^^    the   early  Christian  Chiirch  con- 
ducted their  meetings? 

Answer:  But  little  can  be  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
with  regard  to  the  exact  way  in  which 
the  meetings  of  the  early  Saints  were  con- 
ducted; but  from  that  little  it  is  evident 
that  their  meetings  were  almost  counter- 
parts of  the  worshiping  assemblies  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  these  days.  The 
members  of  the  Church  met  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  (when  persecution  did 
not  prevent.)  and  sang  hymns,  prayed 
and  listened  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Elders,  just  about  as  we  do  now;  they  al- 
so administered  the  sacrament  at  these 
meetings.  Justin  Mariyr,  who  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  baptized  by  John,  the  Apostle, 
gives  the  most  direct  statement  of  the 
way  the  sacrament  meetings  were  con- 
ducted. After  referring  to  the  opening 
services,  he  says: 


When  we  conclude  our  praj'er,  .bread  is 
brought,  and  wine  and  water;  and  the  president, 
in  like  manner,  offers  up  prayers,  and  thanks- 
givings, with  all  his  strength;  and  the  people 
give  their  assent  by  saying  amen;  and  there  is 
a  distribution  and  a  partaking  by  every  one  of 
the  Eucharistic  elements;  and  to  those  who 
are  not  present,  they  are  sent  by  the  hands  of 
the  deacons:  and  such  as  are  in  prosjierous  cir- 
cumstances, and  wish  to  do  so,  give  what  they 
will,  each  according  to  his  choice;  and  what  is 
collected  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president 
who  assists  the  orphans  and  widows,  and  such 
as  through  sickness,  or  any  other  causes,  are  in 


want;  and  to  those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  to 
strangers  from  afar,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  who 
are  in  need  he  is  a  protector. 

There  were  meetings  in  which,  as  in 
our  testimony  and  fast  meetings,  liberty 
was  given  to  the  Saints  to  occupy  the 
time,  when  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit — tongues, 
prophecy,  interpretations  —  were  made 
manifest. 

In  all  their  meetings,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  the  utmost  simplicity  pre- 
vailed. There  was  none  of  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  Hebrew  temple  worship, 
none  of  the  excitement  of  the  Pagan  pro- 
cessions and  religious  orgies.  All  was 
quietiide,  peace,  order,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  simplest  rites.  Often  secrecy 
had  to  be  added  to  the  simplicity  when  in 
times  of  persecution  and  trouble  their 
songs  had  to  be  discontinued  and  their 
prayers  offered  almost  in  whispers. 


MARCH  MUSIC  AND  SACRAMENTAL. 

Question:  Has  not  the  Union  Board 
promised  to  publish  some  march  and 
sacramental  music  for  the  use  of  the 
Sunday  Schools? 

Answer:  Yes.  A  committee  consist- 
ing of  Elders  Cleorge  D.Pypor  and  Joseph 
Ballantyne  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  ITnion  Board  to 
prepare  for  publication  in  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  a  collection  of  choice  marches 
also  some  select  sacramental  music.  The 
first  of  these,  will,  we  hope,  appear  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Instructor. 
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L0UI5A  L.GREENE  RICHARDS. 


Address:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Richards.   I60  C    Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


STAKES    OF  ZION  AND  THEIR    PRESI 
DENTS. 

Ensign  Stake. 


THE  little  readers  of  the  Ixsteuct- 
OK     will    remember  —  at     least 
some  of  them  will — that  a  short 
time  ago  accounts  were  given  in 
these  columns  of   the  Salt  Lake  Stake  of 


ELDER    K.    W.    YOUNG. 

Zion,  and  the  several  men  who  have  pre- 
sided over  it  at  different  times.  But 
many  of  the  children  may  not  yet  have 
learned  that  the  Salt  Lake  Stake,  of  late 
years,  became  so   large  and  contained  so 


many  people  that  the  presiding  brethren 
of  the  Church  concluded  it  would  be  best 
to  divide  it  into  sections  and  make  four 
stakes  out  of  the  one.  This  has  been  done. 
But  previous  to  this  late  division,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  portions  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Stake  have  been  taken  off,  of  which  other 
stakes  have  been  formed. 

Now,  instead  of  the  old  Salt  Lake 
Stake,  as  it  was  before  the  last  division, 
the  southeast  portion  has  been  organized 
into  a  new  stake,  known  as  Liberty  Stake; 
the  southwest  portion  has  been  given  the 
name  of  Pioneer  Stake;  the  northwest  is 
called  Salt  Lake  Stake:  and  the  north- 
east. Ensign  Stake. 

This  last.  Ensign,  is,  just  now,  the 
youngest  of  all  the  stakes  of  Zion,  as  it 
was  the  last  to  be  organized.  And  it  is 
rather  a  small  stake,  too,  containing  only 
seven  wards.  There  are,  however,  a  great 
many  people  living  in   the  Ensign  Stake. 

Now  you  children  will  want  to  learn 
something  about  the  brother  who  has  been 
selected  to  preside  over  this  young  stake. 
The  story  of  his  life,  so  far,  though  not  a 
long  one,  for  he  is  a  young  man,  is  very 
interesting.     It  is  briefly  told   as  follows: 

On  April  19,  1858,  there  came  to 
Joseph  A.  and  Margaret  W.  Young  a  little 
boy,  his  mother's  first  babe.  As  he  came 
without  a  name,  or  at  least  could  not  tell 
it,  if  he  had  one,  they  gave  him  the  name 
of   Richard   Whitehead,   for   one  of   his 
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grandj)as.  His  other  grandpa,  for,  you 
know,  most  children  have  two,  was  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young. 

This  babe  was  born  and  lived  for  the 
first  few  years  of  his  life  in  the  Beehive 
House,  Salt  Lake  City,  one  of  the  homes 
of  President  Young;  and  during  those 
early  days  the  little  boy  was  favored  with 
the  frequent  companionship  and  benign 
love  of  that  great  and  good  man. 

Little  Kicliard's  mother,  realizing  the 
sublime  treasure  (an  immortal  soul)  en- 
trusted to  her  keeping,  prayed  continu- 
ally that  she  might  never  falter  in  her 
necessary  care  of  the  same. 

When  he  was  about  two  and  a  half 
years  old,  he  was  the  sole  possessor  of  a 
little  chair,  of  which  he  was  very  proud 
and  very  fond.  He  would  carry  it  about 
with  him  from  room  to  room,  and  fre- 
quently stop  and  kneel  down  before  it 
and  pray,  always  aloud.  This  was  doubt- 
less in  imitation  of  his  grandfather,  with 
whom  he  had  always  met  in  family 
prayer.  On  one  occasion  his  little  prayer 
was: 

"O  Lord,  send  me  two,  free,  six,  nine 
marbles.     Amen." 

Marbles  were  not  so  plentiful  then  as 
now,  but  the  next  morning  he  found  what 
he  had  prayed  for  in  his  shoes. 

Richard  was  very  sick  at  one  time,  and 
those  good  sisters  of  whom  you  children 
have  all  heard — Eliza  R.  Snow  and  Zina 
D.  H.  Young— visited  him  in  his  mother's 
room  and  blessed  him.  He  was  soon  bet- 
ter and  able  to  have  some  of  his  little 
friends  in  to  see  him  and  talk  with  him. 
He  told  the  children  aboiit  the  good  wo- 
men who  had  blessed  him,  and  he  wanted 
to  tell  them,  as  he  had  been  told,  that 
Sister  Snow  was  a  poetess,  but  he  could 
not  think  of  the  word.  His  mother  did 
not  know  wliat  it  was  he  wanted  to  say, 
so  she  could  not  help  him.  Finally  Rich- 
ard said; 

"Well,  boys,   I   can't  think   what  it   is 


now,  but  it  is  just  the  next  thing  to  an 
angel." 

By  and  by,  Richard  was  old  enough  to 
go  to  school.  Among  the  teachers  from 
whom  he  received  instruction  after  that 
were  Sister  Mildred  E.  Randall.  Dr,  Karl 
G.  Maeser,  Professor  O.  H,  Riggs;  he 
also  attended  the  Deseret  University. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he 
went  to  work  in  the  office  of  the  Utah 
Central  Railway,  where  he  was  employed 
for  about  two  years.  Then  he  went  to 
Richfield,  Sevier  county,  where  he 
worked  as  a  telegraph  operator  for  a  year 
or  more.  From  that  time  until  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  at  different  periods,  he 
taught  school,  worked  as  a  carpenter,  and 
was  employed  on  railroads. 

In  ISTH  he  was  appointed  to  go  as  a  ca- 
det to  the  LTnited  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  From  that  school 
he  graduated  in  1882,  and  for  six  years 
served  as  lieutenant  of  the  Third  and  the 
Fifth  regiments  LTnited  States  artillery, 
and  as  captain  and  acting  judge  advocate 
on  the  staff  of  General  W.  S.  Hancock. 

Richard  still  made  good  use  of  all  his 
spare  time,  studying  and  i^reparing  him- 
self for  other  iDositions.  And  in  1884  he 
graduated  from  the  law  school  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York  City,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

He  wrote  a  law  book  on  "Mobs  and  the 
Military,"  in  1887.  He  has  also  written 
for  our  young  people,  and  his  articles 
have  appeared  in  the  Juvenile  Instruct- 
or, <\iiifi-il)ufoT\  Era,  etc.  In  1888  he 
resignetl  from  the  army,  his  resignation 
taking  effect  in  April,  1889.  Since  then 
he  has  been  practicing  law  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

And  here  at  home  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council:  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Education; 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  Hcralil,  and 
chairman  of  the   code  commission  which 
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prepared  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Utah. 
He  was  also  made  brigadier-general  com- 
manding the  National  Guard  of  Utah. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
ican  war,  Elder  Young  enlisted  as  a  vol- 
unteer. He  was  made  captain  of  Battery 
A,  Utah  Light  Artillery,  May  4,  1898. 
Two  months  later  (July  12)  he  was  ap- 
pointed major  commanding  the  Utah 
Light  Artillery. 

As  a  soldier.  Major  Young  made  an 
excellent  record,  taking  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Manila,  and  in  about  twenty- five 
other  engagements  in  the  Spanish- Amer- 
can  war  and  the  Philippine  insurrection. 

From  May.  1899,  to  June,  1901,  he 
served  as  associate  justice  and  president 
of  the  criminal  branch  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Philippine  islands.  All  these 
positions  he  filled  with  credit  and  fi- 
delity. 

He  was  appointed  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt .  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  visitors  to  attend  the  annual 
examination  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  in  1902. 

In  Church  affairs.  Elder  Young  has  al- 
ways been  active.  He  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
sociations,  and  as  the  Sunday  School 
superintendent  of  the  Twentieth  ward, 
with  marked  ability  and  faithfulness. 

On  September  5,  1882,  when  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old,  he  married  Minerva 
Richards.  They  have  a  family  of  seven 
children — five  daughters  and  two  sons. 

By  this  time,  little  readers,  you  may 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  this 
scholar  and  soldier  of  whom  you  have 
been  reading,  Brother  Richard  W.  Young, 
is  now  president  of  the  Ensign  Stake  of 
Zion.  He  was  ordained  and  set  apart  to 
that  calling  April  1,  1904,  by  President 
Francis  M.  Lyman,  having  been  previ- 
oiisly  chosen  and  sustained  for  the  ofBce. 

There  is  one  little  incident  to  be  added 


here,  as  an  incentive  to  boys  of  all  ages 
to  live  pure  and  upright  lives.  When 
Brother  R.  W.  Young  was  about  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  his  mother  had  one  day 
been  telling  him  of  the  perfect  life  of 
our  Savior,  the  faithfulness  of  His  apos- 
tles, and  of  the  apostles  of  our  day,  when 
the  following  inspired  determination 
came  into  his  mind  and  was  expressed: 

"Mama,  I  am  going  to  be  just  as  good 
as  good  can  be!  I'll  never  smoke  or 
swear  or  drink  liquor,  or  tell  wrong  sto- 
ries, or  do  anything  bad;  so  that  when 
I'm  a  man  I  can  be  one  of  the  good 
servants  of  the  Lord  and  help  in  His 
work." 

Without  doubt  this  determination  has 
always  remained  with  Brother  Young, 
and  living  up  to  it  has  enabled  him  to 
advance  in  all  good  things.  And  the 
same  determination  carried  out  in  the 
lives  of  all  people  will  enable  them  to  be 
iisefiil  workers  for  God  and  His  cause. 

The  counselors  to  Stake  President  R. 
W.  Young  are  Joseph  S.  Wells  and  John 
M.  Knight,  two  very  excellent  and  worthy 
young  men. 

0 

THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Singing.  Music  and  Heird  Work. 

Logan,  Utah. 
We  came  from  England  two  years  ago. 
My  father  and  mother  both  like  miisic 
and  singing,  and  we  sing  a  hymn  every 
morning,nearly,  just  before  having  family 
prayer.  We  often  sing  in  the  evening, 
too,  and  father  plays  the  organ  almost  al- 
ways, but  sometimes  I  do.  And  some- 
times, when  we  are  all  very  tired,  we  sing 
without  the  music.  Father  says  it  rests 
him  to  sing.  We  all  have  to  work  hard, 
but  we  are  glad  we  are  here  with  the 
Saints.  My  Sunday  School  teacher  gave 
me  a  story  book  which  has  a  poem  in 
that  father  likes  very  much.  The  book 
does  not  tell  who  wrote  it,  but  father  says 
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he  thinks  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
great  poets.  I  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
poem,  and  if  any  of  the  little  readers  of 
the  Letter-Box  can  tell  me  who  made  it, 
I  shall  be  glad  and  thankful.  We  sing 
it  to  the  tune  of  "A  life  on  the  ocean 
wave."  • 

Your  little  sister, 

Nellie  May  White. 
This  is  the  poem: 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree, 

The  day  is  past  and  gone, 
The  woodman's  ax  lies  free, 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  of  rest, 

Pleasant  the  wind's  low  sigh. 
And  the  gleaming  of  the  west. 

And  the  turf  whereon  we  lie. 

Yes,  tuneful  is  the  sound 

That  dwells  in  the  whispering  boughs, 
Welcome  the  freshness  round, 

And  the  gale  that  fans  our  brows. 

But  rest  more  sweet  and  still 

Than  ever  nightfall  gave. 
Our  longing  hearts  shall  thrill 

In  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

There  shall  no  tempests  blow. 

No  scorching  noontides  beat, 
There  shall  be  no  more  snow. 

No  weary,  wandering  feet. 

When  we  lift  our  longing  eyes 
From  the  hills  our  fathers  trod, 

To  the  quiet  of  the  skies, 
To  the  Sabbath  of  our  God. 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree, 

The  day  is  past  and  gone. 
The  woodman's  ax  is  free, 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 


A  Pleasant  Remembrance 

Archer,  Idaho. 
Is  it  not  lovely  that  spring  and  sum- 
mer come,  and  the  pretty  flowers  bloom? 
We  love  to  gather  them.  We  live  on  a 
farm  about  a  mile  from  the  meeting  house 
where  we  go  to  Sunday  School,  Primary 
and  other  meetings.     My  papa  is  super- 


intendent of  the  Sunday  School.  We  had 
a  nice  Sundey  School  conference  in  our 
ward  on  the  27th  of  last  March.  When 
my  grandma  was  a  little  girl  she  used  to 
work  for  Sister  Lula  Greene  Richards' 
mother.  Our  papa  raised  sugar  beets  for 
the  new  sugar  factory  at  Idaho  Falls. 
We  help  to  take  care  of  them.  When  the 
Juvenile  Insiructor  comes  we  all  want 
it  first,  we  like  the  letters  and  stories  so 
much.     I  am  ten  years  old. 

Margaret  E.sther  Briggs. 


Between  the  Mountains. 

Raymond,  Bear  Lake  Co.,  Idaho. 
We  live  eighteen  miles  from  any  town, 
between  two  small  moimtains.  We  have 
a  good  every-day  school  and  a  very  nice 
teacher;  also  a  good  Sunday  School, 
Primary  and  Religion  Class.  My  papa 
and  mama  are  very  kind  to  me.  I  am 
seven  years  old.  Papa'  has  a  small  store, 
and  keeps  the  post  office,  and  in  summer 
he  runs  a  dairy. 

Esther  Endora  Eschler. 


Kept  Out  of  School. 

Bear  River  City.  • 
We  keep  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
Papa  says  he  has  kept  it  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  I  like  to  read  the  letters 
written  by  other  little  girls  like  myself, 
and  I  thought  I  would  write  one  to  the 
Letter-Box  also.  I  am  nine  years  old. 
I  like  to  go  to  school,  but  I  have  had 
to  stay  home  the  last  four  weeks  be- 
cause I  had  such  a  bad  cough.  I  cannot 
even  be  allowed  to  go  over  to  papa  in  the 
store  and  see  all  the  pretty  candy  and 
toys  he  has  there.  I  am  studying 
here  at  home,  that  I  shall  not  be  too  far 
behind  when  I  go  to  school  again.  I 
write  letters  to  my  brother  Richard,  who 
is  far  away  on  a  mission  in  Arkansas. 
He  writes  such  nice  letters  to  us  here  at 
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home.  I  have  four  brothers  and  three 
sisters  and  six  little  nieces.  I  hope  I 
shall  soon  be  well,  so  that  I  can  go  to 
school  again.  And  I  like  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  also. 

Flora  Hansen. 

Stays  with  Grandma  Some  of  the  Time. 

Salem,  Utah. 
My  papa  is  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
School  here,  and  I  like  to  go  to  Sunday 
School,  Primary  and  Keligion  Class,  and 
to  learn  all  I  can.  I  love  to  pray  also. 
My  grandma  has  a  house  on  our  lot,  and 
I  stay  with  her  part  of  the  time.  Grandpa 
died  about  four  years  ago.  I  have  seen 
Presidents  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Anthon 
H.  Lund  and  some  of  the  Apostles,  and 
have  heard  them  speak.  I  am  twelve 
years  old.  A  number  of  missionaries  are 
sent  out  from  this  place  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  ,|i| 

Emma  Cheistensen. 

On  a  Farm. 

Marion,  Idaho. 
Seeing  nothing  in  the  Letter- Box  from 
here,  we  will  write.  We  live  on  a  farm. 
There  are  five  of  us  girls;  we  have  but 
one  brother  and  he  is  small;  so  we  girls 
have  to  heljj  papa  on  the  farm.  Have 
been  helping  him  pile  up  hay  today,  and 
are  tired.  We  have  a  brother  and  a  sister 
dead.  Our  little  sister  died  on  the  23rd 
of  April  and  was  buried  on  her  birthday. 
We  miss  her  very  much,  but  God  wanted 
her  on  the  other  side.  Our  baby  is  sick, 
but  we  think  she  will  get  well  again. 

Fannie  J.  Gorringe,  aged  12  years. 

Beatrice  Gorringe,  aged  11  years. 

About   Elk.  Deer,  Etc. 

Darby,  Idaho. 
My  home  is  in  Provo,  Utah.     I  am  liv- 
ing in  Idaho  with  my  sister  on  the  farm. 


I  am  the  janitor  of  the  meeting  house.  I 
attend  Sunday  School  and  Mutual  regu- 
larly. I  have  some  very  good  teachers, 
so  I  enjoy  the  work  very  much.  It  isn't 
very  far  from  here  to  the  J  ackson's  Hole 
country,  where  there  are  so  many  elk  and 
deer.  .  When  the  snow  falls  deep  on  the 
mountains,  the  elk  come  down  into  the 
valley,  and  get  into  the  ranchers'  hay 
stacks,  which  they  do  not  like.  The  men 
have  to  build  their  fences  almost  as  high 
as  the  hay  stacks  to  keep  them  out.  My 
father  went  to  Sweden  on  a  mission  when 
he  was  seventy  years  old.  He  is  still 
living,  and  will  be  seventy-nine  next  sum- 
mer. My  mother  is  also  living  and  is 
fifty- six  years  old.     I  am  fourteen. 

Frank  Peterson. 

From  Canada,  i 

Mageath,  Alta,  Canada. 
We  have  been  reading  some  of  the  lit- 
tle letters  in  the  Juvenile  Insteuctoe, 
and  thought  we  would  try  and  write  one. 
We  always  eujoy  reading  the  letters.  We 
live  in  Magrath,  Canada,  and  love  to 
pluck  the  beautiful  wild  flowers — the  but- 
tercups, lady  fingers,  and  daisies — and 
the  roses  which  grow  on  low  bushes  and 
bloom  all  summer.  Our  papas  take  more 
interest  in  the  grain  fields,  which  spread 
like  a  green  carpet  in  every  direction. 
We  are  cousins. 

Elzada  Binghan.  age  12. 

FoNTELLA  Bingham,  age  12. 


GOOD  NIGHT, 

Down  the  dark  stairs,  unduly, 

Two  little  nightgowns  creep, 
To  see  if  Dollies  truly 

Are  safe  and  sound  asleep. 
One  kiss  to  each,  one  only. 

Then  back  on  tiptoe  light, 
"Dear  Dollies,  don't  be  lonely; 

Sleep  sweet  till  morning  bright.' 
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Upstairs,  perhaps  at  midnight, 

Mama  will  softly  creep. 
To  see  if  her  two  Dollies 

Are  also  sound  asleep. 
She'll  bend  to  kiss  them  softly. 

One  little  prayer  she'll  say, 
"God  bless  them  through  the  darkness. 

And  through  each  night  and  day." 

Adapted. 

HOW  TO  THANK  OTHERS  FOR  KINDNESS. 

An  old  Scotchman,  in  his  native  coun- 
try, was  one  day  taking  a  grist  to  mill  in 
sacks,  thrown  across  the  back  of  a  horse. 
The  animal,  not  being  very '  sprightly, 
stumbled,  and  the  sacks  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  poor  old  man  had  not 
strength  to  raise  the  sacks,  but  he  saw  a 
horseman  coming,  and  thought  he  would 
ask  him  for  help. 

The  horseman  proved  to  be  the  noble- 
man who  lived  in  the  castle  near  by,  and 
the  farmer  could  not  muster  courage  to 
ask  such  a  favor  of  him.  But  the  noble- 
man was  a  gentleman  also,  and  not  wait- 
ing to  be  asked,  he  quickly  dismounted, 
and  between  them  they  lifted  the  sacks  to 
the  horse's  back. 

The  farmer  lifted  his  Scotch  bonnet,  for 
he  was  a  gentleman,  too,  and  said,  "My 
lord,  how  shall  I  ever  thank  you  for  your 
kindness?" 

"Very  easily,  John,"  said  the  noble- 
man. "Whenever  you  see  anyone  in  such 
a  plight  as  you  were  in  just  now,  help  to 
put  things  right  for  that  person,  and  that 
will  be  thanking  me." 

Most  likely  the  old  Scotchman  remem- 
bered the  nobleman's  kindness  and  his 
words,  as  long  as  he  lived.  All  boys  and 
girls  who  read  this  lesson  v  ill  do  well  to 
remember  it  also. 


RIGHT  IN  HIS  LINE. 

Anecdotes  about  the   late   Dr.  Smiles 
and  his  "Self-Help"  continue  to  be  quot- 


ed. In  the  report  of  a  prison  chaplain  it 
was  once  mentioned  that  no  book  was 
more  popular  among  the  inmates  of  the 
jail  than  "Self-Help."  On  one  occasion 
the  chaplain  brought  a  basket  of  books  to 
the  cell  door  of  a  new  prisoner  for 
choice  to  be  made  amongst  them.  Glanc- 
ing over  the  titles,  the  man  picked  out 
"Self-Help,"  with  the  remark:  "I'll  have 
this:  it's  what  I'm  in  for." 


SOME  QUEER  ORDERS. 

A  New  York  druggist  is  making  a  col- 
lection of  the  queer  orders  he  receives 
from  people  who  send  children  to  the 
store  for  things  they  need.  Here  are  a 
few  sami^les  of  them: 

"This  child  is  my  little  girl.  I  send  you 
five  cents  to  buy  two  sitless  powders  for 
a  grown  up  adult  who  is  sike." 

An  ansious  mother  writes: 

"You  will  please  give  the  lettle  bbi  -5 
cents  worth  of  epicac  for  to  throw  up  in  a 
five  months  old  babe.  N.  B. — The  babe 
has  a  sore  stummick." 

This  one  jjuzzled  the  druggist: 

"I  have  a  cute  pane  in  my  child's  dia- 
gram. Please  give  my  son  something  to 
release  it." 

Another  anxious  mother  wrote: 

"My  little  babey  has  eat  up  it  father's 
parish  plasther.  Send  an  antedote  quick 
as  possible  by  the  enclosed  little  girl." 


SELECTED  SAYINGS. 

The  belief  in  the  eternal  existence  of 
man's  so\il  is  as  old  as  mankind  itself. 

(lod  is  the  common  Father  of  us  all, 
but  more  especially  of  the  best  of  us. — 
Phii(ii'cli':<  Lii'cs. 

Life  is  a  state  of  embryo,  a  preparation 
for  life.  A  man  is  not  completely  born 
until    he    has     passed    through    death. — 

Bciijaiiiiii  FraiiLHii. 


THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 


"Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away." — Matt.  24:  .35. 


Words  and  Music  by  Edwin  F.  Parry. 
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Wise  People 


Realize  that  the  proper  fitting  of 
Glasses  should  never  be  guessed  at. 
We  have  a  skilled  optician  who  is 
competent  to  examine  your  eyes 
and    supply    the    needful    glasses. 


DRVflES  St  SOHS 

%  ■^^-     J*     MilT-CHEIvL  JEWELERS  AND  OPTICIANS 


In  Charge  op  Optical, 
Department. 


ESTABLISHED   1862 

26  MAIN  ST.  Salt  lake  City 
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•  •         If  you  are  contemplating  a  trip  EaBt  during 
[  \         the  present  year,  remember  that  the 

Oregon    Shorx    Lifne 

In  connection  with  the 

UNIOIN     F»A.CIF^IC     RAILROAD 

Ib  the   Short,    Fa^t   Route   to    St.   Louis   and  the  Fair  aud   all  points  East. 

See  any  Short  Line  agent  for  full  I 
particulars,  or  write  to 

B.  B.   BURUBV,  G.  F>.  &  T.  K.  D.  S,  eF>BNCBR,  n.   <S.   R.   &  T.  n. 

Salt  Lake  01t7,  Utah. 
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DeBouzek  Enpving  Company, 


27,  28  West 
Sootb  Tampla  St- 

SnitT  IiHI^H   GITY,       -     -     • 
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Dimes  and  Dollars 


Ladies'  Summer 
Lisle  Vests 

Ladies'  Summer 
Knit  Garments. 


lOc 

75c 

$i0.00 


Ladies'  Summer 
Lisle  Vests 

Ladies'  Summer 
Knit  Garments. 


Gent's  Fancy         $'10  00        Gent's  Fancy 

Worsted  Suits    glw-w"     Worsted  Suits. 

Worth  $15.00. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  anything  you 
wish  to  buy  in  our  line. 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


a«   IBBim   STt^BBT, 


Salt  lt«ll«  City 


LEADS  THE  WORLD. 


.  .     BEST  FOR  PARLOR  OR  CHURCH     , 

SOLD  ONLY  BY 

;;  GMYTOJl  ^USIC  CO.  I 

Headquarters  for 
Everything  Musical. 

109  MAIN  ST      J.  J.  DAYNES,JR.,  Mas. 


OlllinilHUIIttMMMUNHmiMIIII  III  I  Mnnni  ih-iiiiiimi* 


Oiobe  wernike  Eiasiic  I 

BOOK    CASE. 

It  ({rows  wl>h  jour  library.  A  syittm  of  unit*.  '  - 
More  book!  more  units.  Write  for  descriptive  ]  | 
circulars.     Mail  orders  given  prompt  attention.  ! 


nnnpi 


:  H-  Dinixioodey  pat^nitare  Co.  : 


>HMIimH»IMIIIIHM'll»HMm  WiK-lll  1  !  HI  MM-lMMI-1  I  lll>» 


«m<<ii4H«i  M  1 1 1 1  iimii  II 1 1  M  tn  <4i  ni*t  ini  mi  hih  in  !!■ 


The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

Throngh  Salt  Lake  City  and  Scenic  GoUrado  to  the  World's  Fair. 


Tfe« 

TaarMa 
ravarlto 
■Mta. 


Fast    Klyers    Daily    bet-ween    Ogden 
and  Denver.     Choice  of  Routes. 


Through  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleepers  from  Ogden  or  Salt  Lake 

\    To   St.    Louis   Without   Change  of   Cars. 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars.      Dining    Car   Service  a  la  carte  on  all  through 
trains.     For  folders,  illustrated  booklets,  etc. ,  address 

I.  A.  BENTON,  6.  A.  P.  D.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

(w  I M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 11 1  III  III  n  *  II  n  1 1  !«♦<  M  n  I  n  t  >!■>  im>  i  ii  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n 


♦  I  KI  1  I  I  l-M"l"l  Ml  I  M-l-l-M-l-M-H-Ht 


■  >     CO     TO 

;|   Bennett  Glass  and  Paint  Go.   | 

SALT  LAKH  OITY, 
For  what  information  you  want  about         f. 

Glass  and  Paint. 


•  >     Bend  them  yonr  orders  and  yon  will  be     f 

pleased  with  their  method  of  doing 

builnesR. 


: :    YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION.    ! : 

■i-n-i-H"H"i-i"i"M-:-i-i-i-i"i"r'i"i"i''i"i"i"i"i-* 

a.M-M-I-t-l"H-l-M-M-l-H-l"M'l'l"i"I"l"l"l"H-t 
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Daily  Trains  Each  Way  Between  ; ; 
Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 


OREGON 

SHORT     LINB 

RKH-ROKD 

A.11  Folnte  last,  Wsat  mnd  North  rtached  tU 
Oregon  Short  Line. 

T.  If.  SOHTTHACHEB,  Traffle  UgT. 
D.  K.  BU'iLEY,  Q.  P.  4  T.  A. 
D.  S.  SPENOBB,  A.  a.  P.  h  T.  A. 
.  0lt7  Ticket  one*,  201  U.1I1  Street,  Telaphone  MO.  ,  , 

■ -i-Hii  1 1  »■>  >  >  I  n  i-ii  I  n  n  I  mil  I '  • 


t-l"l"l"ll-M-M"I"l"M  II  M-I-I-H-MH-MI  I-; ; 

IBissooMPaeifieli 

The  Popular  Route  to  the 

ST.  LOUIS  FAIR 

And  Points  East. 

PULLIil  AHD  TOURIST  SLEEPERS 


from  Of  den  and  Salt 
Lake  t«  St,  Lonls 


Tbrongli  Scenic  Colorado  Without  Cliimge 
of  Cui 


X  Dining  Oaia,     Free  Becllnlng  Ohalr  Out.   | , 
Bverythlng  First- class. 


! !       For  bertha,  tloketi,  folders,  etc.,  address        . , 

t     H.  C.   TOWNSIND  G.  P,  *  T.  A,     ;  • 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

■I'M  t  M-nhmfKrffnim^in^r^* 


